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Hallway Doors. Homes 
don’t have to worry with cold, 
drafty halls and large, diffi- 
cult-to-decorate arches, when 





they can be corrected so prac- 
tically and economically by 








Window Well Covers. 


Here’s a practical and simple 


glass idea for protecting the 
homes with basement window 
wells from cold air and drafts. It 
Build a slanting wood cover 
that fits over the wells ... 
glaze the top with Polished 
Wire Glass. Light comes in, 


makes 


furnaces. 
cold air stays out. 


Government figures reveal that the average 
home uses almost twice as much fuel as is 
needed to keep it warm and comfortable 
during the winter. 

There’s only one way to stop this waste 
... plug the leaks that drain the heat. 

Through installation of Window Condi- 
tioning these leaks can be substantially 


plugged. Fuel is saved. Money is saved. 


Storm Sash. Every home 
should be protected with storm 


possible, 
healthful heat, makes the home 


closing them off with Decora- 
tive Glass Doors that reduce 
drafts and save heat. 


sash. It’s a means of saving up 
to 30 per cent of fuel and heat. 


uniform, 


quieter, and protects against 
fires resulting from overheated 


Health is protected. And the value of the 
home is enhanced. 

From the complete line of Libbey-Owens: 
Ford glass products you can select the right 
kind of glass for many features that add to 
home comfort and convenience. High quality 
assures user satisfaction. Libbey-Owens: Ford 
Glass Company, 1226-A Nicholas Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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“TOP THAT 10% BY NEW YEAR'S” 


Out of the 13 labor-management conferences sponsored by 
the National Committee for Payroll Savings and conducted 
by the Treasury Department throughout the Nation has 
come this formula for reaching the 10% of gross payroll War 
Bond objective: 


1. Decide to get 10%. 

It has been the Treasury experience wherever manage- 

ment and labor have gotten together and decided the 

job could be done, the job was done. 
2. Get a committee of labor and management to work out 
details for solicitation. 

a. They, in turn, will appoint captain-leaders or chair- 
men who will be responsible for actual solicitation of 
no more than 10 workers. 

b. A card should be prepared for each and every worker 
with his name on it. 

c. An estimate should be made of the possible amount 
each worker can set aside so that an “over-all” 
of 10% is achieved. Some may not be able to set 
aside 10%, others can save more. 

3. Set aside a date to start the drive. 

4. There should be little or no time between the announce- 
ment of the drive and the drive itself. 

The drive should last not over 1 week. 

5. The opening of the drive may be through a talk, a rally, 
or just a plain announcement in each department. 

6. Schedule competition between departments; show 
progress charts daily. 

7. Set as a goal the Treasury flag with a “T.” 


Gave wth 








War Savings Bonds 
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The eyes of all 
America are upon 
the United States 
Treasury Roll of 
Honor —— 


in the "Payroll 
Savings News.” 

or write 
War Savings Staff, 
Treasury art- 
ment, Wasbing- 
ton, D. C. 


S of today, more than 20,000 firms of 

all sizes have reached the “Honor 
Roll” goal of at least 10% of the gross 
payroll in War Bonds. This isa glorious 
testimony to the voluntary American way 
of facing emergencies. 


But there is still more to be done. By 
January ist, 1943, the Treasury hopes to 
raise participation from the present total 
of around 20,000,000 employees investing 
an average of 8% of earnings to over 
30,000,000 investing an average of at least 
10% of earnings in War Bonds. 


You are urged to set your own sights 
accordingly and to do all in your power to 
start the new year on the Roll of Honor, to 
give War Bonds for bonuses, and to pur- 
chase up to the limit, both personally and 
as a company, of Series F and G Bonds. 
(Remember that the new limitation of pur- 
chases of F and G Bonds in any one calen- 
dar year has been increased from $50,000 
to $100,000.) 


TIME IS SHORT. Our country is counting 
on you to— 


“TOP THAT 10% 
BY NEW YEAR'S” 
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Home Front Offensive is in Sight 


Reluctant as democratic peoples are to accept the possibility of war, they accept 
the fact of war with a dynamic positiveness that hurls into the background every 
consideration except fast and successful prosecution of war. That is what Ameri- 
cans did before sunset on last December 7. Since then we have accepted every 
restriction and limitation imposed upon us by military necessity, and have cheerfully 
made every adjustment necessary to the speedy equipment and training of a 
powerful military striking force. Results are already in evidence on the sea, and on 
and over the battlefronts of Africa and the Pacific islands. We are no longer fight- 
ing defensively; nor are our allies. 


To take the shock of predatory onslaughts in the Pacific; establish defense lines to 
hold the enemy at bay away from our vital lines; and to keep Russia and Britain 
supplied with at least a minimum of equipment necessary to hold the Germans 
until the present allied offensive war could be undertaken, has required every 
ounce of military and industrial effort we possess. 


Through all these trying months American industry has not lost sight of the fact 
that the fabric of free enterprise in business, which has made our epic industrial 
victory possible, must be preserved. And now the time is near when the lifelines of 
industry and commerce, stretched to extreme tension, need be stretched no further. 


Just as the military forces have taken the offensive, so now can the Home Front 
forces look forward to emerging from the depressing inactivity of holding a posi- 
tion in the face of paralyzing restrictions and limited markets. 


Lately, many lumber dealers have asked with serious concern where they fit in 
the war picture, and whether they fit at all. Some of them have answered the latter 
question for themselves with a despondent negative. That answer is wrong. In 
the Home Front operations of the last vear, the dealers have distinguished them- 
selves by showing resourcefulness and courage in keeping alive the distribution 
channels for lumber and building materials. They now stand on the threshold 
of the same kind of action and reward our military forces are getting for their months 
of gruelling and monotonous training routine. 


The next major offensive will be in the business sector of the Home Front. That 
offensive is in sight. In the relatively short time that remains before relaxation of 
restrictions begins the dealers who have come this far need only to hold with the 
same tenacity they have demonstrated all through this year. 
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Again and again, on more and more housing projects, the advantages of full wall construction with 








giant Strong-Bilt panels by Upson is winning cost-conscious builders in a steadily -advancing tide 


For these reasons: Upson Strong-Bilt Panels offer the means 
of doing three important jobs at the same time—(1) applying 
durable interior wall linings (2) providing efficient insulation 
(3) completely finishing wall and ceiling surfaces. All in one 
operation—with the same material. 


Thick, strong, rigid, durable and crackproof, these vastly 
improved panels permit a wider application of the new mass 
production speed systems, whether based on pre-fabrication 
or site fabrication. 


They reduce construction time, thus bringing about substantial 
savings in cost while assuring crackproof construction with 
a surface of surpassing beauty and charm. 


If you are planning war housing, remodeling for the war 
program, or designing for the postwar market, let us show you 
how to use Strong-Bilt Panels for greater efficiency, speed and 
economy. The Upson Company, Lockport, New York. 


Upson Quality Products Are Easily 























Identified By The Famous 


p> FULL WALL CONSTRUCTION: Special 
giant panels 8’ wide, long enough 
to cover entire wall of average room 
without seams or joints. Also avail- 
able in regular 4’ widths. 


> DRY-BUILT METHOD: No water. 
No moisture. No‘‘drying-out”’ period. 
Apply any month of year, in any 
climate. 


> APPLICATION TIME: 40 to 50 man- 
hours for average family unit. Panels 
driven against pronged Floating 
Fasteners nailed to studs. No taping 
— no cutting —no filling of joints. 
No nails to countersink. No filled 
holes to mar surface. 


P INSULATION VALUE: Up to 3% 
times that of plaster. High resis- 
tance to sound. 





PB STRONG AND RIGID: Stands im- 
pact test six times boards with a 


mineral core. 


> FINISHING: Beautifully pebbled 
surface, pre-finished and pre-sized 
at factory. Painting begins immedi- 
ately after application of trim. Single 
coat usually is sufficient—never 


more than two. 


DP FHA ACCEPTED: Liberal terms 


streamlined for the duration. 


> PRE-FABRICATION: For projects of 
100 units or more, sizes are pre- 
cut and numbered at the factory — 
ready for lifting into place at the 
site or pre-fabricating plant. Skilled 


supervisors can be supplied. 


Blue-Center 
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Difficulties of labor control and 
distributién appear sharply in_ the 
Northwest. Despite the official “freeze” 
of loggers and lumbermen in_ their 
jobs, some thousands have quit. No 
one seems to know where they've 
gone. Industry has been worse hurt 
by voluntary enlistments than by the 
draft. Expect an order, covering key 
industries, requiring that a worker get 
a release from his employer before 
enlisting. 


"Maximum impact" is a new 
phrase in Washington; means over-all 
organization of war effort—military 
campaigns, size of armed forces, quan- 
tities of supplies to allies—on the basis 
of materials and production capacity 
actually available. Idea that this is 
the “richest country,” can do anything 
it wills to do, has caused many plan- 
ners to overreach available resources. 


Materials Redistribution, \V P B, 
with Colonel Baxter in charge, is giv- 
ing excess inventories held by armed 
forces a going over. Armed forces as 
well as private industrialists must gear 
efforts to current supply; must check 
them by a time-use schedule. If guns 
needed next fall can be produced in 
plenty of time from ore still in the 
ground, Army must release any metal 
it may be hoarding now for the pur- 
pose of building them. That hoarded 
metal could be used in constructing 
trucks or landing barges or whatnot, 
needed this winter. 


A new inventory control order is 
in the works; may have been issued 
before you read these lines. Report is 
that dealers whose sales are fifty per- 
cent or more lumber and building ma- 
terials will be exempt from this par- 
ticular order. Their inventories are 
sufficiently controlled, heaven knows, 
by other orders. 


OPA announces that new price 
regulations in our field will be written 
in terms easily understood. Lumber- 
men don’t live longer than other busi- 
ness men; but, when they try to read 
orders that are done in lawyer lingo, 
it seems longer. First of the new or- 
ders deals with industrial wooden 
boxes; equalizes prices as between 
producers who follow fixed price lists 
and those who compute prices by cost 
formulas. 


Bills in House and Senate would 
set up an Office of War Mobilization ; 
taking over War Production Board, 
Selective Service, War Manpower 


Amemcanfiumberman 














MANAGEMENT 
UIDE POST 


A page of vital infor- 
mation and comment 
digested for busy lum- 
ber and building ma- 
terial executives. 





Commission, Office of Economic Sta-’ 


bilization and procurement for Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission and Lend- 
Lease. Congressional leaders say 
“patchwork system” of independent 
agencies could lose the war or at least 
delay the victory. Chief advantage 
would be elimination of cross purposes 
and overlapping functions; chief dan- 
ger, failure of one agency to see and 
deal with all the multiple problems. 
Problems are there and are hot, 
whether handled by one agency or six. 


OPA has some 35,000 employees; 
fewer than most people think. Less 
than 5,000 are in Washington. The 
agency now employs 1,600 lawyers; 
expects to add many more; probably 
about one lawyer for each county, 
looking forward to enforcement of price 
regulations. British pricing agency is 
said to employ but a handful of lawyers. 
WPB plans to hire some 2,500 more 
hands, to manage the Materials Con- 
trol Plan. Early argument for MCP 
was that it would require fewer people 
to administer. Well, you never can 
tell till you try. 


WPB has issued another appeal for 
registration of used construction 
equipment. Time limit set for this 
registration, under Limitation Order 
L-196, expired Oct. 31. Owners were 
asked to file WPB Form 1159. But 
not all this equipment was registered. 
It is urgently needed by armed forces, 
both in combat zones and in other mili- 
tary areas. 


Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., Technical 
Consultant of the Lumber and Lum- 
ber Products Division, WPB, told the 
National Cooperage Association a 
striking story of the services of scien- 
tific forestry; declared it had averted 


ae 


a threat of permanent national im- 
poverishment, had made certain an am- 
ple future supply of timber, had bol- 
stered the war effort and had opened 
the way for immense advancements 
through chemistry. New methods are 
now salvaging about half a billion tons 
of valuable materials from what was 
formerly wood waste. 


Advisory committee of the soit- 
wood plywood industry has recom- 
mended to the WPB the development 
of a special plywood to be used in 
building temporary military housing ; 
sales to be restricted to the procuring 
agency of the Corps of Army En- 
gineers. 


Reports from Africa and the Pa- 
cifle area have started no rumors of an 
early close of the war. But business 
men know the war will end. Many 
are making tentative plans for recon- 
version to peace-time production and 
distribution ; usually agree that inten- 
sive promotion campaigns must be 
started before reconversion is com- 
plete. Only about half the normal 
number of salesmen employed: by man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers will be on 
the payrolls at the end of this year. 
Salesmanship of a high type will be in 
demand when hostilities end. 


Operation of the draft is still un- 
even. It’s not expected that drafting 
of younger men will much delay the 
calling of older men and married men. 
Reasons; many exemptions, defer- 
ments, placing of many students. on 
reserve status in schools. Voluntary 
enlistments are not deducted from 
draft quotas. Number of men now in 
service is said to be larger than the 
public generally Knows. Expect changes 
in draft policies and mechanisms. 





HROUGH EXTENSIVE national 

consumer advertising glass manufac- 

turers have established an ever- 
growing demand for their products, 
but so far, according to the National 
Glass Distributors Association, much 
of this demand has remained unsatis- 
fied due to a lack of sufficient retail 
outlets. This sparcity is particularly 
noticeable in medium and small popu- 
lation areas. 

The opportunity for lumber dealers 
to establish themselves as glass mer- 
chants supreme is now knocking at 
their proverbial doors. The opportunity 
includes, but also lies beyond the scope 
of the window glass market. It is true 
that numerous building material deal- 
ers carry a stock of window glass to 
meet the breakage replacement busi- 
ness that comes to them and for special 
storm glazing, but heretofore 
many of the glass promotion efforts of 
lumber dealers have lacked sufficient 
emphasis to develop that department 


sash 





of their business into one which rated 
with hardware, paint, and other profit- 
boosting small item sections. 

With necessary wartime restrictions 
curtailing the sale of many of the items 
in a lumber dealer’s stock it is import- 
ant that the glass department on which 
there are relatively no restrictions be 
“brought out front” and developed into 
one of those full-fleged bread and but- 
ter departments that will sustain profits 
during the season of wartime travail. 

Much has been done and is being 
done by the National Glass Distribu- 
tors Association to overcome any ob- 
stacles which might discourage the re- 
tail dealer from entering the “fancy” 
flat glass field. Chief difficulty in the 
past has been the necessity of investing 
in a certain amount of relatively ex- 
pensive equipment to achieve the un- 
usual shapes and bevels that must be 
offered as a part of a complete glass 
service. Frankly, such an investment 


would not be justified by the potential 
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market of a small population center. 

But today the glass association is 
suggesting a system whereby the dealer 
in the small town allys himself with a 
glass distributor in a nearby metropoli- 
tan area who already has the facilities 
for glass working. Orders involving 
intricate fabrication problems can be 
passed on to this larger glass house 
with profit to the retail outlet. Simple 
curve cuts and other operations can 
be achieved by the dealer himself with 
a few glass cutting tools and adherence 
to a few instructions (see below). Thus 
with a relatively small inventory of dis- 
play pieces and with a more complete 
one of flat window glass to be used 
in simple jobs (see below), a glass de- 
partment can come into its rightfully 
important place in the lumber dealer’s 
merchandising scheme. 
In Retrospect 

Glass making is an ancient craft 
with a storybook history. In ages past 
it was a jealously guarded art, and as 
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Cover drawing: Courtesy Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Other photos and drawings: 

Courtesy of the National Glass 

Distributors Association 

(NGDA), Owens-Illinois Glass 

Co., Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 

Co., and Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. 
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a consequence it is not until recent 
years that it developed into a modern 
industry. In 1900 glass making meth- 
ods were not essentially different from 
those of 1600. The first forward step 
was the invention of the automatic bot- 
tle making machine in 1903. The flat 
drawing process for flat glass made its 
debut in 1916. Prior to that time win- 
dow glass was obtained by blowing 
glass into spherical shapes, then re- 
heating and rotating it until it became 
a disc of glass marred by a bull’s-eye 
in the center. Neither could the most 
skilled operators bring to absolute flat- 
ness glass originally blown into cylin- 
ders. For this reason old window glass 
has a considerable degree of distortion. 
Today window glass emerges as a mol- 
ten semi-fluid from great machines on a 
wide belt, much as paper enters its 
final stages of manufacture. It is in 
sheet form from beginning to end. 
Scope of Materials 

But window glass is not the sole 
product of the glass manufacturer and 
it is only a beginning to the opportuni- 
ties in glass for the dealer. In chemical 


content and form polished plate glass 
for use on table tops, in large picture 
windows, in mirrors, etc., is usually 
identical with window glass. Neither is 
its thickness nor size the distinguish- 
ing factor. The difference comes in the 
surface which results from the finish- 
ing treatment given to the product. 
When window glass leaves the lehr 
it does so as the finished article, but 
when plate glass blanks leave the lehr 
there is much grinding and polishing to 
close standards before it is deemed 
ready for shipment. W hen finished, 
plate glass surfaces are precisely paral- 
lel planes, thus completely eliminating 
distortion. Plate glass is available in 
a variety of shades: peach, gold, green, 
three shades of blue and others. Visi- 
bility is not at all impaired by the col- 
oring. 

Another of the interesting flat glass 
products of the present day is temp- 
ered plate glass which is highly resist- 
ant to impact, to twisting and to ther- 
mal shock. It is produced by heating 
ordinary plate glass until it is almost 
plastic and then cooling it suddenly by 
subjecting both surfaces to jets of air. 
Both outer surfaces, cooling rapidly, 


are in a state of compression, while the 
inner portions of the glass are in ten- 
sion or pressure in the opposite direc- 
tion. A pane of this glass, resting on a 
cake of ice remains unharmed when 
molten lead is poured upon its top sur- 
face. A two-pound steel ball, dropped 
from five or six feet bounces off a one- 
quarter inch pane while ordinary plate 
glass breaks when struck by a ball 
after only a one foot drop. This product 
makes possible the all-glass doors to be 
seen in some theaters and shop ent- 
rances. However it must be remem- 
bered that tempering is a surface pro- 
cess, and although it is difficult to 
puncture the surface, a blow with a 
sharp, pointed instrument can do so. 
Once the surface tension is broken the 
entire piece of glass disintegrates. This 
means that tempered plate glass must 
be cut to size or drilled appropriately 
before it is subjected to the tempering 
process so that all edges as well as the 
surfaces are tempered. 

Powdered glass of any desired color 
is sprayed on one surface of plate glass 
to be tempered, and when that pro- 
cess is finished a translucent sheet 
which presents a tinted glowing sur- 
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face when light is thrown behind it is 
the result. Used in the ceiling it is a 
medium of indirect lighting and decor- 
ation, and it is effective for panels 
around entrances or for use on store 
fronts. 

Most glass manufacturers produce 
an opaque structural flat glass in many 
colors, whose chief appeal is its gleam- 
ing reflective beauty and the ease with 
which it may be kept clean. It is prac- 
tically immune to the effects of the 
elements and is a good exterior decor- 
ative material, as well as being suited 
to bathroom and kitchen wall treat- 
inent, and to a wide variety of uses in 
sinall pieces as indicated in accompany- 
ing drawings. 

An insulating type of glass which 
also controls light by diffusing light 
rays is formed by sandwiching a mat 
of glass fibres between two lites of 
plate glass. With clear plate glass and 
white or colored fibres it can provide 
inany pleasing decorative effects. It is 
suited to use where privacy, controlled 
illumination and insulation from heat 
and sound are desired. 

Another type is heat absorbing plate 
glass which permits good visibility but 
absorbs the heat carrying rays of the 
sun. It is ideal for show windows fac- 
ing the sun most of the day behind 
which flowers or perishable foods are 
displayed. 


Glass block is another important 
phase of the glass business which is 
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interesting for the retail building ma- 
terials dealer. It is an ideal medium 
for brightening up a dark room and 
vet retaining the privacy of a solid wall. 
Furthermore furniture may be placed 
in front of glass block walls as readily 
as on other walls so it does not compli- 
cate furniture arrangement. Glass block 
has a surprisingly high insulating qual- 
ity, so heat loss from a large expanse 
of it is relatively negligible. 

Remodeling work can include the in- 
stallation of glass block as one of its 
phases. In making a waste attic space 
suitable for living quarters, glass block 
can be used on the end walls to capture 
additional light for the space. It is a 
splendid material to use as the outside 
wall of a closet. Glass block usually 
comes in sizes of six, eight or 12 inches 
square, and various manufacturers pro- 
duce various surface patterns on their 
own blocks. They are sold at per block 
prices. 

Ore manufacturer has recently intro- 
duced a new glass block for interior 
use, with grooved wood strips as joints 
between the blocks. The strips are 
painted on the edges for decorative 
effect. This new type of partition is 
non-load bearing, but can be erected 
in short order, making no structural 
changes in the building by merely pil- 
ing up these blocks and wedging them 
in at the ends of the wall. Such a parti- 
tion makes an additional room and yet 
does not cut off any of the former light. 

One further and important phase of 
the glass business is mirrors. Framed 
units which are made in quantity may 
be sold from catalog pictures by the 
dealer who does not wish to keep a 


Tricky transformations of drab rooms 
accomplished with glass 
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Plate glass polish- 
ing machines in the 
plant of one of the 
nation's large glass 
manufacturers 


All Libbey-Owens-Ford 
photos on these two pages 


large stock. However a few good look- 
ing samples, along with a stock of un- 
framed models should be kept in view 
and will do much to dress up the glass 
department display. 

There is no reported shortage of any 
of these glass products. The only com- 
plaint is that it is sometimes difficult to 
secure materials for silvering mirrors 
and that shipments are sometimes 
slowed by the burden that war has 
thrown on the nation’s transportation 
facilities. Otherwise the field is wide 
open. 


Organizing a Glass Inventory 
and Cost Factors 


Net profits in glass, as in many other 
small items, depend largely on the in- 
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telligent organization of the inventory 
—stocking heavily those items which 
have rapid turnover and easing off on 
others for which there is a lesser de- 
mand. Window glass is sold to the 
dealer by the box, 50 square feet of 
glass to the box. Therefore a box of 
9x12 glass would contain many more 
lites (individual panes) than a box of 
30x42 inch glass. 

There is a standard published list 
price for each of the many sizes and 
types of glass, and it is sold to the deal- 
er, and by the dealer on a discount 
basis; the discount varying with the 
transportation costs from plant to the 
dealer’s location and upon the deal of- 
fered by the individual manufacturer. 
In reality there are two standard price 
lists: one showing box prices, the basis 
on which the dealer buys his stock, and 
the other showing individual lite prices, 
on which he figures his charge when 
he sells out an individual sheet of glass. 
By so doing there is an automatic 
mark-up of 20 per cent. 

Take for a hypothetical example, a 
dealer who buys his glass at a 30 per 
cent discount from the list box price. 
If he sells it at a price which is a 30 
per cent discount off the list lite price, 
he has already and automatically real- 





















































ized a 20 per cent profit. The usual 
practice is however, to increase this 
profit by trimming the discount on the 
lite price to somewhat less than the dis- 
count received on the box purchasing 
price. This list price system gives an 
absolute controlled profit and selling 
basis which is found to be a great con- 
venience. Furthermore the lite list 
prices can, and have been published in 
glass promoting books designed for 
public distribution, and the customer 
can figure the cost of his own glass 
needs from this book if the dealer tells 
him the discount from list at which he 
sets his retail selling prices. 


One leading glass manufacturer sug- 
gested the following as being an ade- 
quate stock of window glass around 
which a dealer can profitably start a 
glass department. The cost of installing 
such a stock would be approximately 
$150. 

In the starting stock there should be 
one box of each of the following sizes: 


9x12 single thick 26x32 single thick 
10x14 single thick 28x30 single thick 
10x28 single thick 12x40 dble. thick 
rene _— ee 26x42 dble. thick 
2x28 single thick 5. : 

14x32 single thick a — mc 
16x20 single thick 30 32 dhl hick 
16x32 single thick 2 "2 COS tick 
18x22 single thick 30x36 dble. thick 
20x24 single thick 30x40 dble. thick 
20x28 single thick 30x42 dble. thick 
22x28 single thick 32x34 dble. thick 
24x26 single thick 32x48 dble. thick 
24x30 single thick 34x46 dble. thick 
24x36 single thick 36x44 dble. thick 
24x40 single thick 40x40 dble. thick 


It is wise to remember that it is 
more profitable to stock a comparitive- 
ly wide variety of sizes of glass than 
to carry a smaller inventory and ex- 
pect to trim dowr larger sizes to meet 
individual customers’ needs. The pro- 
cess of trimming off a sizeable strip 
is a comparitively expensive one which 
eats into the profits of the individual 
sale. A customer will stand the cost of 
the original size of a sheet of glass if 
the trim is only an inch or so on each 
edge, but if the trim is as much as 
three or four inches the customer has 
real cause to complain if the dealer at- 
tempts to charge for the full size lite. 
This is in view of the fact that glass 
is manufactured in such a wide variety 
of sizes, that for average installations 
it is seldom necessary to trim more 
than an inch or two. 


This is one reason why it is some- 
times recommended that dealers in 








 Bathoom hints in glass 


small population areas rely on a central 
glass distributor for the greater part of 
their plate glass needs. The calls they 
might get would be for such varied 
sizes that it would be necessary to 
carry a volume of stock that would not 
be justified by the potential market. 
However, service from glass distribu- 
tors is usually so rapid that the delay 
between the time of taking an order 
and filling it would be insignificant. 
A number of finished items in plate 
and fancy glasses can well be stocked 
and displayed. 

Kick plates and push plates for 
swinging kitchen doors of tempered 
plate glass are among these items, as 
most doors are of a standard width. 
Opaque glass in sizes suited to use as 
a part of dining table center pieces are 
good sellers. These may be had in a 
variety of colors, plain white and plain 
black being much in demand. Dining 
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Glass and Miners 


Give Your Home These Lovely Gifts 


A plate glass table top... a plate glass mirror . . . What finer 
gifts could there be? These are the gifts that keep on giving all 
through the year. Combining useful service with eye-delighting 
beauty, they add new charm and brightness to the home. 


There are tops of polished plate glass for the dining room table, 
dressing table, desk, vanity, night stand. Glass shelves for win- 
dows, closets and corners. 


The modern home needs many mirrors... to give light and cheer 
and charm ... to transform dark corners and reflect the room’‘s 
loveliness ... to “push walls back” and make rooms look larger. 
We invite you to call and 


toch Cheon car cheche. @ And window glass! Well-designed windows make old homes 
‘phone us for full information. new... give them added beauty, comfort and livability. 


Name of Lumber Company 
Town and State 
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table runners of plate glass or of mir- 
ror stock can be carried and moved if 
they are taken on in a size that will 
fit down the center of an average din- 
ing table. 


Merchandising and Display Hints 


First thought is to bring the glass 
supply or display out into the front 
part of the store where it can be seen 
hy the store traffic. The fact that it is 
obvious will remind customers of the 
broken window at home and instill an 
awareness of the availability of glass 
service from this dealer. The glass rack 
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which holds the dealer’s stock need not 
be an unsightly thing if it is painted 
to match the rest of the wood trim in 
the display space (see suggested de- 
sign). 

As mentioned before mirrors are an 
impertant part of glass display. The 
framed ones may be hung from the wall 
and framed and unframed mirrors can 
be displayed in a simple pyrmiding 
rack the design of which consists prin- 


a el 


< Sample Mailing Piece 
Sample Newspaper Ad => 


Here are the tools with which to 
start an advertising and promotion 
campaign on glass. At left is a sam- 
ple mailing piece designed to be 
used as an envelope stuffer with 
monthly statements or other mail- 
ings. Reprints of this layout im- 
printed with your company name 
and address are available for the fol- 
lowing prices: 500—$4; 1000—$6; 
2000—$10; 5000—$20. At right is a 
sample newspaper advertisement, 
mats of which are available for 25 
cents from the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago, Il. 
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cipally of supporting pieces set at an 
angle with a ledge or cups to hold the 
bottom edge of the mirror. Always 
keep display mirrors free of dust 
streaks or specks. Gleaming beauty is 
the main feature which attracts atten- 
tion to glass products. 

Samples of various types and colors 
of glass should be in plain sight of the 
customer. An all glass table, or one 
made with opaque glass products is an 
A-1 display stand for these samples. 
Have a piece of heat tempered glass 
there, among other things, and when 
anyone gets to looking at the glass 
product samples be quick to seize the 
opportunity to demonstrate how it will 
resist shock or thermal change. Have 
the tools handy to put on such a de- 
monstration—a steel ball; a candle to 
heat the glass and a little pan of water 
in which to douse it immediately after 
heating. . 

The customer may have no special 
use for that tough type of glass, but 
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little graphic demonstrations make an 
impression, and he will go on to exam- 
ine the other glass products displayed, 
and he will never forget that that dealer 
handles glass of all types. When he has 
a need for some glass of any type he 
will be bound to remember where he 
saw that wonderful glass with such 
amazing properties demonstrated. Fur- 
thermore, any customer with imagina- 
tion can see the decorative possibilities 
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of modern glass products if he sees the 
colors and surfaces that these products 
offer. Naturally it is up to the dealer 
to help stimulate this imagination 


























through the year. 
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Gifts that Brighten & Beautify Home 


Give your home these finer gifts of beauty and utility. 
add new loveliness and charm. . 
Polished Plate Glass Tops for the dining room 
table, dressing table, desk, vanity, night stand. Beautiful Mirrors 
of modern design—for mantel, wall, door or bathroom cabinet. 
Glass Shelves for windows, closets and corners. 


through our stocks or ‘phone us for full information. 


(Company Name, Address and Telephone Number) 


Gifts that 


. that give useful service all 


Call and look 
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COMPLETED RAcK 
Dealer's glass rack 


through the use of suggestions and pic- 
tures as indicated below. 

Artificial light can be used effectively 
to pep up a glass display. This is 
especially true in demonstrating the 
translucent and light diffusing types of 
glass. If used no other way a screen 
of this glass can be made by merely 
fashioning a base and throwing a light 
up over the surface from a source at 
the base. A local sign painter could 
inscribe attractively a few words about 
the glass department on this screen in 
opaque paint, and when lighted from 
behind the letters or drawings would 
stand out in relief. 

One little stunt which builds cus- 
tomer confidence is to leave the manu- 
facturer’s label on the pane of glass 
that is furnished as a replacement or as 
a new sash, and let the customer re- 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass design 


move it himself when he sees fit. The 
sticker is more or less of a guarantee 
of the quality of the product, and gives 
the customer a feeling of added secur- 
ity in knowing that a large firm is 
backing up the item he has purchased. 

Canvassing methods and use of di- 
rect mail literature for the promotion 
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Note opaque glass panels (easy to 
clean) as window sill covers 


of glass are much the same as those 
recommended in the previous issues of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
connection with the sale of flooring, 
wallboard, and other items designed io 
iunprove the appearance of the home 
during wartime. The manufacturers of 
glass and the associations serving that 
industry have done a magnificent job 
of preparing and providing direct mail 
material and advertising mats for the 
use of their dealers. There are a num- 
ber of splendid books so produced 
which are filled with examples of trans- 
formations of typical outdated home 
scenes into up-to-date beauty spots 
through the use of mirrors, glass and 
glass products. These, it would seem, 
are one of the dealer’s most effective 


Left and right: Utility mirrors prove to 
be good sellers year around; and espe- 


cially at Christmas time 
Libbey-Owens-Ford photo 
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glass promotion mediums as they show 
the customer many actual decorating 
possibilities to be achieved with glass. 

The winter months are an ideal time 
to promote the sale of glass through 
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direct mail and through local news- 
paper advertising space, as the work 
done with glass is principally interior 
work. Mirrors especially find a big de- 
mand at Christmas time, through home 
improvements with glass, glass table, 
desk or dresser tops also make long 
cherished gifts. A full length mirror 
for a bathroom or bedroom closet door 
is a welcome gift to any feminine mem- 
ber of the family and a new, unfaded, 
unblemished bathroom mirror will be 
appreciated by the shaving members of 
the household. These items help to pro- 
vide added sales volume when winter 


imposes its further restrictions on 
building and exterior home repair 
work. 


Glass Cutting and Working 


It is recommended that a good cut- 
ting board be part of the equipment of 
a glass department. It speeds the glass 
cutting process and makes it more ef- 
ficient. An absolutely flat, rectangular 
table not higher than one’s hip is rec- 





Owens-Illinois Glass photo 


ommended. The table size should be 
as near that of the largest sheet of glass 
in the dealer’s stock as practical. As a 
rule, 42x60 is adequate. 

It is possible to make a cutting board 
or table without much trouble. Coun- 
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iersink a flat rule along the top and bot- 
tom edges of the surface and flush with 
it. The two rules, parallel, provide the 
two necessary points for a straight cut. 

Along the left edge attach another 
calibrated rule (metal if possible) as a 
hutt or squarer, this one to project 
from 4% to % inch above the surface 
of the board. A hardwood rule will 
make a serviceable straight-edge, and 
at one end of this a flat angle iron 
should be fastened to form a hook 
which can be caught over the top of 
the board, thereby making it easy io 
hold the straight-edge on any desired 
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Owens-Illinois Glass photo 

Above: New interior glass partition. 

Right: Wedging in the glass blocks on 
this partition 


cutting mark with the left hand while 
the right hand is free to use the cutter. 
The straight-edge may be lined with a 
strip of metal to prevent the shoulders 
of the glass cutter from scraping its 
edges and damaging its accuracy. 
Round off corners of the glass cutter 
which might scrape the straight-edge. 
The straight-edge should be about six 
inches longer than the cutting board’s 
length. 
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It is further recommended that the 
cutting tool be kept immersed in a mix- 
ture of light oil and kerosene, with a 
rag in the bottom of the container as a 
protective pad. The treatment assures 
the free turning of the cutting wheel. 

There is no special technique re- 
quired for cutting curves in glass. Chief 
requirement is a steady hand. The sel- 
vage will break just as clean on a 
curve as on a straight line if the cut is 
made with a sharp tool. One fast sure 
and neat method of drilling holes in 
glass is with the use of a rat-tailed 
or three cornered file as a bit. Start the 





hole by making a centering mark on 
the surface of the glass by twisting a 
cutter wheel until the surface has been 
scored. Use a putty dam around the 
mark filled with turpentine as a lubri- 
cant and temperer. 

Turn the glass over when the hole is 
half drilled for the completing process. 
A high speed drill with a standard 
quarter-inch tap will also drill through 
glass. 

Glass edges can be neatly rounded 
with another piece of glass, a brick, 
piece of carborundum, or sidewalk ce- 
ment. The rounded edges may then be 
polished by rubbing with a piece of wa- 
ter-soaked hardwood. 

Illustrated herewith is a homemade 
rack which facilitates window light put- 
tving. 


Custom Cutting Glass Table Tops 

To cut a piece of glass to exactly fit 
an irregular shaped table top it is rec- 
ommended that a paper pattern be 
made of the top. Cover the surface with 
a sheet of paper and with a soft pencil 
trace around the outside irregular edge. 


Left: Handy adjustable rack for puttying 


glass in sash 
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Perhaps the safest procedure is to cut 
the paper along the resulting line and 
then lay the pattern on the top to make 
sure that it fits accurately. Put the pat- 
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tern on a sheet of plate glass and jol- 
low its edges with the cutting tool, and 
a perfect top will result. 


Hanging and Installing Mirrors 


It is well to set forth to the house- 
wife who is in the market for a mirror, 
a few simple rules in regard to its 
placement. In living rooms mirrors 
should be hung just above the eye level 
so that the reflections avoid constant 
movement and do not disturb the rest- 
fulness of the room. Reflecting mirrors 
and decorated mirrors should never 
face. Mirrors are especially useful in a 
dark corner of a room as they borrow 
light from other portions to illuminate 
the less brilliant parts. A large mirror 
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in a narrow room will seem to almost 
double the size of the room. 

In taking measurements for a door 
mirror allow room for the mirror to 
overlap at least 3g of an inch on all 
four sides the edge of the recessed 
panel in the door. This is a minimum 
requirement. Lay the door flat on the 
floor and set the mirror in place on ihe 
face of it. Fasten in place with a wood 
moulding (see drawing). If it is in- 
convenient to use a-wood moulding be- 
cause of finishing problems, small metal 
“Z” shaped clips may be screwed along 
the edges to hold the mirror. . Two to 
a side should be sufficient. 
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LUMBER SALVAGE GAINS MOMENTUM 


Dear Mr. Vance: 


I have thoroughly read your editorial and 
your article on the Lumber Salvage Cam- 
paign. 

I want to heartily concur in your thought 
and in your action. In normal times salvage 
lumber has offered a serious problem to 
many lumber dealers and to many lumber 
manufacturers and if salvage lumber can to- 
day be utilized and removed from the future 
lumber market, and at the same time fill a 
necessary gap which lumber production to- 
day cannot fill, we believe it a wonderful 
thing for the War Effort and of lasting 
benefit to both the retail dealer and the 
manufacturer in years to come; and it can 
offer a field to the retail dealer today for 
activity and a possibility of carrying part of 
his overhead. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is entitled 
to much credit for advancing the idea and 
carrying it forward. 

Abbott M. Fox. 
Von Platen-Fox Co., 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Dear Mr. Vance: 


As you have so well stated in your edi- 
torial, such a movement has great possi- 
bilities at the present time. When such 
quantities of lumber are used for direct par- 
ticipation in the war movement. 

L. O. Taylor. 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Mr. Vance: 

Due to the present critical lumber situa- 
tion, the idea you advance certainly has 
merit. You have doubtless thought out all 
of the practical angles involved in the suc- 
cessful operation of this campaign. Among 
these the following thoughts occur to me: 
In most of the larger communities and cities, 
there are companies which deal in second- 
hand lumber. They contract for the lumber 
in demolished buildings and dispose of the 
usable material as second-hand lumber. 
They, of course, contract with the owner of 
the demolished property and pay for the 
material. 

You refer to the utility value of such ma- 
terial for packing or blocking. Unquestion- 
ably, a considerable amount of lumber could 
be salvaged from old buildings for this pur- 
pose, but in order to convert it to use for 
packing and blocking, it would have to be 
sent to a cut-up factory, and in thinking 
about the volume that might develop, trans- 
portation becomes a factor. There are items 
of cost too to be considered, and | am 
wondering what the reaction is to this phase 
of the program. 

These thoughts are not intended to dis- 
courage the campaign because it certainly 
has appeal. But I should like to know how 
the program takes and will be interested in 
watching it. In the meantime, if there is 
anything which we can do to help you, we 
should like for you to feel free to write us. 

H. C. Berckes. 
Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La. 


Dear Mr. Vance: 


I am inclined to think that the salvage 
program you propose may be of considerable 


importance in some areas to farmers and 
civilians who under present restrictions are 
unable to obtain necessary or desired sup- 
plies of lumber. 

I doubt that it will prove to be important 
to the various divisions of the armed forces 
or our government agencies, except per- 
haps, as in the case of Mr. Upson in theory. 
We have done enough lumber business witi 
these government agencies to bring us to a 
full realization that their methods are very 
wasteful in many cases, however, I doubt 
that this trait can be substantially changed 
in the next few months by anything less than 
a very real shortage of lumber which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wilson Compton, actually 
does not exist so far as the armed forces 
are concerned. 

Nevertheless, I think that the campaign is 
timely as it may direct the efforts of a good 
many people toward a timely salvage of ma- 
terials when they can be put to good use. 


W. W. Anderson, President, 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Assn. 
Ogden, Utah. 


Dear Mr. Vance: 


Congratulations on your very interesting 
article in the October 31st, issue relative to 
“Salvaging Lumber from Construction 
Jobs.” 

You will be interested in this connection 
in knowing that the Department of Labor 
made a report from Serial R 529, entitled 
“Lumber Requirements and Lumber Produc- 
tion” showing the man hours consumed in 
the Lumber Industry (per M feet of lum- 
ber) as follows: 








Southern 

Pine Fir 
POM oe aeeiediede Soc 9.9 4.9 
Manufacturing ......... 13.0 6.5 
Selling and Administra- 
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Transportation ......5.«:. 72 9.7 

32.2 22.1 


so that whatever saving can be made vir- 
tually saves this many man hours. 

We know that the officials in Washington 
are watching this carefully. Hope to see 
some constructive results promptly. 

A. Fletcher Marsh. 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., 
Chicago, II. 


Gentlemen: 

We think the idea is a good one since 
there is no doubt but that quite a large 
amount of lumber can be salvaged from old 
buildings that in their present state are 
more or less unusable. 

We have recently purchased some of this 
salvaged lumber from an old church build- 
ing that was partly burned and have con- 
verted same into usable lumber which has 
enabled us to supply some badly needed 
items of lumber for different uses. 

M. T. Bronstad. 
The Lingo-Leeper Co., 
Denison, Tex. 


Dear Mr. Vance: 

Your program to encourage the intensive 
use of salvageable timber certainly deserves 
and undoubtedly will have the full support 
of the lumber industry. As you well know, 


the shortage in the supply of lumber avail- 
able for essential war use is serious. If, 
therefore, the lumber industry can increase 
our total supply by the two to three billion 
feet which you indicate can be obtained 
through a salvage drive, the strain will be 
relieved materially. 

I wish you every success in this timely 
undertaking which you have initiated. 

John H. Fahey, Commissioner. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Administration. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Vance: 

The whole plan, it seems to me, has been 
very carefully thought out and should defi- 
nitely help relieve the shortage. I think the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is to be commended 
for this patriotic service. 

Abner H. Ferguson, Commissioner. 
Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Vance: 

We are, of course, vitally interested in the 
problems of the lumber supply and feel that 
your article and assistance in a lumber sal- 
vage compaign are very worthwhile con- 
tributions to the war effort. 

In connection with the demolition of ex- 
isting buildings, I should like to point out 
that great care should be exercised in sal- 
vaging lumber from buildings in war activity 
areas which might be made habitable through 
the Homes Use program. 

Enclosed is a brief statement concerning 
the program which may be of interest to you. 

William V. Reed. 
Housing Standards Section, 
National Housing. Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Vance: 

I have read with interest your editorial 
and article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
inaugurating a lumber salvage campaign. 

In view of the present shortage of lum- 
ber, your undertaking is commendable and 
timely, and you may be sure that the cam- 
paign will have the earnest support of the 
Lumber and Lumber Products Branch of 
the War Production Board. 

F. Eberstadt. 
War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Vance: 

This acknowledges with thanks your letter 
of November 3rd, and the thought-provoking 
editorial and article attached, which I have 
read with interest. 

I feel that this is a very sound idea. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jerry Voorhis. 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 

Please put us in touch with the concern 

listing two items on page 23 of your last 
issue, viz: 25/32x1%, 37 to 40 inches long, 
and 25/32x17%, 37 to 40 inches long. We 
can use them. Sold a customer over a half 
million feet in the past year. 
@ This and many other needs and 
sources have been matched with conse- 
quent savings in new lumber in the past 
two weeks.—Ed. 
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PROPOSED LUMBER SALVAGE PROCEDURE 


There is nothing new about lumber 
salvage and trade in used lumber. Both 
have been with us for a long time, but 
the lumber industry, unlike the auto- 
mobile and refrigerator industries to 
mention only two, have not been inter- 
ested in the “used” market. There are 
probably many and good reasons for 
an apathetic and sometimes antagon- 
istic attitude toward the salvage and 
used lumber market on the part of 
manufacturers and distributors. 

However, in a wartime economy, 
many economic principles that are 
sound in time of peace can and often 
should be temporarily abandoned. It is 
time for the entire lumber industry to 
look critically at the salvage and used 
lumber business, and the possibilities 
it holds for solving many of the im- 
mediate problems that beset every ele- 
ment of the industry. In examining the 
possibilities of relief from salvaged 
lumber a long range as well as a short 
range view should be taken. 

To consider the short range view 
first, many lumber manufacturers are 
finding it difficult if not impossible to 
supply more than a small fraction of 
the needs of their normal channels of 
distribution. As a direct consequence, 
wholesalers and commission lumber 
salesmen face the possibility of extinc- 
tion, and retailers of lumber and build- 
ing materials are confronted with 
mounting difficulties in the sale of 
many items which need some lumber 
for their application in buildings. They 
are faced with difficulties in providing 
lumber for vitally needed farm storage 
buildings. 

There is little likelihood that the 
lumber supply situation as it effects 
retailers will be much less critical than 
it is for some time to come. The Amer- 
ican Lumberman, therefor, proposes a 
plan whereby the continued existence 
of the lumber distribution system, care- 
fully evolved through more than a cen- 
tury, can be preserved without disturb- 
ing current plans for the reallocation of 
manpower, and without drawing more 
lumber from direct war operations. On 
the contrary it can help to spike before 
it begins, a threatened condition of un- 
employment in many areas, and can 
relieve in considerable measure the 
pressure on manufacturers of lumber. 

Briefly, the proposal is that the lum- 
ber industry itself set up and control 
a nationwide salvage operation with 
whatever government authorization, 
control and regulation is needed. 


After setting up whatever govern- 
ment measures are necessary to secure 
release of scrap and used lumber from 
army and navy posts, and from gov- 
ernment and private war industries ; 
after determining what classes of aban- 
doned buildings can and should be 
wrecked, one or more lumber manufac- 
turers with presently unoccupied sales 
and other personnel can secure aban- 
doned or undeveloped yard space in or 
near industrial districts and army and 
navy training centers. 

Operation can be on the basis of a 
non-profit corporation set up to collect, 
clean, sort and distribute salvaged lum- 
ber through normal wholesale and re- 
tail outlets. American Lumberman edi- 
tors, touring several industrial dis- 
tricts, found a choice of locations for 
salvage yards in every locality. Nearly 
every district afforded at least one 


large unused area with a railroad sid- 
ing running through or beside it. The 
sites selected should be strategically 
located for minimum haul from the 
sources. Operating personnel can be 
recruited from surplus employes over 
military age in the lumber business. 
Supplementary and sometimes com- 
plete labor forces can be recruited from 
the ranks of high school boys. Much 
of the labor will be light, consisting 
largely of pulling nails and rough 
dressing with power saws. This can 
be done by women. 

Redistribution can be set up on a 
basis of rating retail yards in the ship- 
ping radius of the salvage yard accord- 
ing to their capacity or need for a given 
number of carloads per month. Ship- 
ment can be made by carload or truck, 
very often utilizing the desirability of 
the return load for trucks. 





Lumber Salvage--A War Measure 


There is no lumber shortage in the sense that the Army, the Navy, the 





Maritime Commission and Lend-Lease are unable to function at full efficiency 
because the lumber industry cannot supply their needs. None of these vital 
war agencies has been held up at any time because of a shortage of lumber, 
nor are they likely to be held up. 

However, as pointed out recently by Dr. Wilson Compton, mill stocks, 
retail distributors’ stocks and users’ stocks have been drawn on to help meet 
the 1942 war and essential civilian needs. In the past ten months retailers’ 
stocks have declined from seven billion feet to 41% billion feet. There is some 
prospect of easement for retail inventories in certain lumber items before very 
long, but generally the war requirements for lumber are not expected to 
shrink materially for several months. 


This means that many retailers must continue for some time to operate 
on sharply reduced lumber rations or possibly continuing declining inven- 
tories, unless local sources of supply that do not interfere with war manpower 
or material requirements can be found. ; 

That such sources can be found—that in fact they are being found and 
developed is indicated by the response to the American Lumberman appeal 
for a national lumber salvage campaign. 

Several war industries have already availed themselves of the American 
Lumberman offer to bring together sources of scrap lumber supply and mar- 
kets for scrap lumber. Already savings in industrial use of new lumber are 
being effected. . 

Numerous dealers are wrecking old structures or buying lumber from 
wrecking operations, and thus providing themselves with something to sell, 
and at the same time meeting essential civilian needs without diverting new 
lumber from direct war operations. What is probably even more important, 
they are keeping intact the channels for the distribution of lumber, and pre- 
serving the fabric of an industry that will have to function in high gear dur- 
ing the post-war building boom. 

These spotty results, however, are not enough. It is a matter of vital 
importance to retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers of lumber that lumber 
salvage becomes a national effort embracing every factor in the industry, and 
if necessary, aided by government rulings that will permit the sale of scrap 
lumber by army and navy officers and heads of government war industries. 
Other sources of scrap lumber need no rulings, except possibly ceilings to 
prevent runaway prices. . ‘ 

With those aids the established elements in the lumber industry can oper- 
ate lumber salvage to keep their industry alive, to contribute directly to war 
operations, to conserve manpower, to prevent needless dislocation, to control 
for essential needs the use of scrap lumber, to relieve some of the pressure 
on manufacturers from all customers, and to perform a cleanup of eye-sores 
and fire hazards. 

Write us, confidentially if you wish, about sources of salvagable lumber 
you know about, and places and conditions under which you have seen 
lumber wasted. 
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ALVAGABLE LUMBER that 
needs only to be picked up and dis- 
tributed for re-use lies immobilized 

all over the country in quantities that 
might total billions of feet. This is 
lumber that ranges in size from short 
hoards and small dimension to long 
structural timbers. It is lumber that 
can be mobilized by a practical and 
workable salvage campaign, and put 
to work in direct war production op- 
erations, essential civilian uses, and 
many less important but desirable uses. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editors 
have made spot checks on immobilized 
used, but usable lumber ; scrap piles of 
salvagable lumber that are being 
burned or allowed to decay ; and aban- 
doned derelict buildings that can and 
should be wrecked for the lumber that 
can be reclaimed from them. The re- 
sults of these checks in localities se- 
lected at random are probably indica- 
tive of conditions in countless other 
communities all over the country. They 
prove beyond question that a huge used 
lumber stock pile can be created in a 
short time, and that in thus easing the 
lumber supply situation in a wartime 
economy the nation can dispose of use- 
less buildings that are eye-sores, and 
consume much used lumber which in 
normal times often constitutes a fire 
and safety hazard. 

ne large retail yard engaged en- 
tirely in war work, and carrying nearly 
a normal inventory of several hundred 
thousand feet of new lumber was found 
to be experimenting with scrap lumber 
trucked into their yard from a nearby 
war production plant. Results were 
gratifying, and the yard looks forward 
to supplying some of its normal trade 
and obtaining some new business from 
the salvage piles after the factory con- 
struction program is finished. 

Three of their men bringing in three 
to four truckloads of scrap lumber a 
day had accumulated about 60 tons, or 
about two carloads in sizes ranging 
from 2x4, four feet long to 2x12, ten 
feet long, plus some oak ties and struc- 
turals in 12x12, about six feet long. 
Nearly all of this 60 tons of lumber 
can and will be used for essential war 
and cilivian uses, and for railroad car 
blocking. It is planned to let the pile 
build up to six or seven hundred thou- 
sand feet, a size that will permit clean- 
ing and refabrication in quantities for 
practically any normal use. A pile of 
salvaged oak can be made into wedging 
for ship builders. 

If the company were in need of scrap 
lumber its stock pile could be built up 
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ontractors’ Yards, War Plants, Old 











Contractor's yards piled with unneeded form 
and scaffold lumber 


to desirable size in a short time, thus 
using 90 percent what under prevailing 
conditions would be immobilized in 
small individual stock piles or burned 
to dispose of it. 


Cleaning operations on the 60 tons 
have already started, and prospective 
buyers have been in the yard offering 
to buy certain sizes that soon will be 
available. Most of the lumber is read- 
ily usable for small farm structures. 
The management of the yard plans to 
engage a number of high school boys 
to pull nails, and these also will be 
sold. This plan has been tried on an 
experimental basis, and has been found 
to be economical. The nails, of course, 
will not be as good as new ones, but 
enough can be salvaged and straight- 
ened to justify the operation, and to 
provide good enough nails for rough 
carpentry. 


There are hundreds of small gen- 


Houses-- Sources 
of Used Lumber 


eral and carpenter contractors who 
maintain storage yards. Most of these 
contractors are inactive, and are likely 
to be for some time. Typically, the 
yards have several thousand feet of 
boards, dimension and structurals, and 
usually a supply of board or plywood 
form panels. These lie exposed to the 
weather, and do no one any good. One 
pile of immobilized contractor lumber 
(see photograph with this article) con- 
tains enough lumber for at least four 
or five small war houses. In the course 
of a day nearly 20 similar piles of 
wholly immobilized and usable lumber 
were seen in inoperative contractors’ 
yards. There are undoubtedly thou- 
sands of like cases. 


Near a large industrial district sev- 
eral hundred small homes, nearly all 
built of scrap lumber, were being occu- 
pied by war workers in neighboring 
plants. Porch enclosures and garages 
were being built of scrap lumber. Al- 
most without exception the occupants 
of these houses had piles of scrap lum- 
ber stacked in their yards. These 
ranged from several hundred to a thou- 
sand feet or more. Investigation re- 
vealed that the lumber had been given 
to the present holders by factory man- 
agements who were glad to see their 
scrap piles reduced without effort on 
their part. These quantities of immo- 
bilized and unassigned lumber can 
probably be multiplied by the total in- 
dustrial districts of the country. It is 
immediately available for essential use 
if authority can be obtained to buy it 
or commandeer it at a fair salvage 
price. 

With a salvage campaign in full 
swing such lumber would be taken 
from the source—the factories that con- 
sider it useless scrap—reprocessed for 
use, and controlled against immobiliza- 
tion. It would still be available to the 
kind of people who are holding it at 
present, but at a fair price, and when 
they could prove a legitimate need ; and 
these people, employed at high wages, 
can well afford to pay for it, if they 
are entitled to use it. Such piles of 
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lumber should be considered immobil- 
ized unless a definite and legitimate 
use for it can be shown within a period 
of sixty days. 

The fact that this usable lumber is 
available in quantity to employes who 
want to cart it away proves that many 
factories are in effect operating used 
lumber yards because of necessity, and 
that the inventories ranging from 
kindling wood to sound structurals, are 
heing destroyed, immobilized or di- 
verted in many cases to non-war uses. 

Qn the site of one large government 
war industry there was at one time 
300,000 feet of rough lumber, 400,000 
feet of S4S, 150,000 feet of S2S, 150,- 
000 feet of SIS2E, and 100 tons of 
white pine, maple and hickory. Pieces 
in the tonnage ranged from six inches 
to 28 inches long. The other classes 
ranged from kindling wood size to stud 
and rafter length. After the employes 
had taken away what they wanted, the 
remainder, mostly good salvagable 
lumber, was burned. 

Another government war industry 
plant had 75 tons of 2x4, 24 inches 
long with 134-inch holes bored near 
each end. These pieces could not be 
purchased because there was no au- 
thority vested in the management of 
the plant to sell them, despite the fact 
that there was a bid for them, and a 
market for them when cut to shorter 
lengths, that would have made them 
salable for about $4000. 

Stacked at a new army training 
camp was a pile of scrap lumber ap- 
praised by a lumberman as containing 
enough usable lumber to build all of 
the farm storage structures needed in 
the area. These needed and essential 
structures were not being built because 
there was no lumber in the retail yards 
of the community. A price of $500 was 
offered by a retail dealer for the scrap 
pile, but the bid was refused because 
the officers had no authority to accept 
such a bid and make a sale. The day 
after the bid was turned down the 
whole pile was set on fire and burned 
to get it out of the way. 

At another training center for armed 
forces, a center where additional hous- 
ing facilities for trainees was being pro- 
vided at a great pace, it was estimated 
that usable scrap lumber was daily 
being thrown into a public dump heap 
in sufficient amounts to build 20 to 25 
war houses. The public helped itself 
to what it wanted, and the rest, still 
containing a large percentage of usable 
lumber, was set on fire. Flames leaped 
a hundred feet high as more usable 
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lumber went up in smoke simply” be- 
cause no one had authority to sell it. 

There is no doubt that a demand 
from the general public for used lum- 
ber exists. At least one Michigan 
dealer is reaping benefits from this 
kind of trade, in view of the fact that 
supplies of new lumber are almost un- 
available for civilian purposes. Basis 
for his present operations is the wreck- 
ing of seven houses to make room for 
some government buildings to be used 
in connection with war work. Previ- 
ously he scouted his town and_ pur- 
chased for a reasonable sum, other pri- 
vately owned structures which were fit 
only for dismanteling. 

Traffic in his yard is tremendous. 
His office is never free of someone 





wishing to purchase this or that lumber 
item. The demand has become so 
heavy that his workmen have fallen far 
behind in cleaning the nails out of the 
lumber, but customers seem perfectly 
willing to accept boards with nails in 
them at prices higher than those for- 
merly charged for cleaned lumber. 

It has been found by this dealer that 
the most practical method of charging 
is on a lineal foot measurement. This 
enables the company to give a price im- 


Above: Stock of used 

doors and frames. 

Right: Garage built 
from used lumber 
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mediately to a customer who picks up 
a half dozen boards and inquires “how 
much?” The price for 2x4’s, for in- 
stance, is 3 cents a foot for those more 
than 7 feet long, 2% cents a foot for 
those under that length. 2x6 scales at 
5 cents per lineal foot. Basis for charg- 
ing is about $40 to $50 per thousand, 
board foot measure, depending upon 
the condition of the particular material. 

He who wrecks houses must also 
make provision for disposing of old 
plumbing and electric fixtures. As a 
rule very little wire can be salvaged 
from an old house, but electric light 
fixtures whose origin is not too far 
removed from the present find a ready 
market. Used plumbing is in demand 
and can be sold shortly after removal 
from the old house. 

The chief problem is one of organiz- 
ing the sales yard so that like items are 
stored together. This is a_ necessity 
if customers are to be served efficiently. 
The dealer’s answer to an inquiry must 
not be “I think maybe we got it out 
there somewhere.” He must be able 
to go to one designated spot in the 
yard and know that if the requested 
item is on hand it will be located there. 
This is especially true of pipe and 
plumbing fixtures. Have it all in one 
spot so that the customer can look over 
the available supply and pick out what 
he wants. The more that a used lum- 
ber and materials stock can be put on a 
serve-yourself basis the fewer the op- 
portunities for customer dissatisfaction. 
The customer who has picked out the 
stock himself, or who has inspected it 
himself has no cause for complaint 
when it is delivered. Whenever possi- 
ble insist that the customer actually 
see what he is buying. Furthermore 
the customer who is looking along 
through the yard often spys other items 
which he needs or wants, and this fact 
alone increases the total of the final 
sale. 
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Business Operates on 
Salvage Material 


Seeks Increased 
Source OF Supply — inn o. sures, gut 


ing hand of Murray 
Brothers 





Top: Murray Brothers raw material—discarded utilities poles. Center: 


Pole going into the saw at Murray mill. Bottom: Discarded cuttings 
coming from the telephone poles being loaded for delivery to a nearby 
foundry to be used as cupola in firing their charges 





()" E TYPICAL outgrowth of the American Lumber- 
man listings of short lengths of scrap and salvage 
lumber available (page 23, Nov. 14 issue) was the 
case of Murray Brothers, Dexter, Mich., who long ago 
built a successful business around a product made from 
salvage lumber. 

Close co-operation with a utilities company which 
furnishes electric power to ten counties in that section 
of Michigan resulted in Murray Brothers being a cus- 
tomer for al] the old telephone and light poles dis- 
carded by the power company as being unfit for further 
service in their original calling. Murray Brothers set 
up a small sawmill in Dexter, and began to cut lumber 
out of old telephone poles as any other mill would saw 
logs. This they sold for building boards, and also from 
it they built and are building great six foot diameter 
cable reels and other products which they sold back to 
the power company. They found that the average cut 
from one old cedar pole was 112 feet of lumber, the 
average length of the poles being 29 feet. 

As a sideline to their business Murray Brothers de- 
veloped and began to produce all wood safety mats, 
using not even a nail in their construction. They 
are composed of individual blocks approximately 
454""x1144"x74", woven together with wood dowels and 
wood cotter pins. They are made in various sizes and 
especially designed to be used in front of machinery. 
The wood blocks present a non-slip surface, are less 
tiring to workers feet than concrete floors, and, having 
no metal in them, are non-conductors of electricity. 

The growth of manufacturing plants doing war work 
has skyrocketed the demand for this patent-pending 
safety mat, so much so in fact, that practically the entire 
facilities of the Murray Brothers mill have been turned 
over to mat production. Labor problems have been 
solved by using older men in the mill and high school 
boys for mat assemblage after school hours. Output 
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has been so stepped-up that it is impossible to secure 
enough old telephone-telegraph poles from the utilities 
firm to supply the raw materials needs. 

Recognizing the fact that in the face of wartime lum- 
ber shortages it would be next to criminal to cut good, 
long length lumber into these small blocks required for 
their mats, Murray Brothers asked the American Lum- 
berman to help them to locate a source of small scrap 
lumber pieces from which they can fabricate their 
blocks of the size given above. Although they have 
been using cedar, this is not a requirement as any soft 
lumber will serve the purpose. 

Negotiations have been started with several firms 
who have indicated that they have a supply of scrap 
lumber suited to the Murray Brothers purpose, but any 
others who are in a like position may either communi- 
cate with Murray Brothers or with the American 
Lumberman. 
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Twelve Ideas for Meeting Personnel 
Shortage Problems 


Almost every lumber firm, even 
those currently busy with direct-de- 
fense building and contracting, is find- 
ing difficulty today in obtaining its 
personnel—including indispensable car- 
penters, foremen, mill workers, and 
yard executives. Military service of 
course accounts for part of the dearth 
of experienced workers, but by far the 
greatest reason is high-pay defense 
jobs which look so attractive to 
many employes that they quit jobs 
held for several years to follow the lure 
of big war-factory pay checks. Scores 
of lumber yards handling essential gov- 
ernment contracts have been faced 
with shut-downs or falling short on de- 
livery simply because the labor wasn’t 
there when needed. 

Therefore, it is the job of every yard 
operator to give serious thought to not 
only procurement of new employes, but 
even more important, the retention of 
those already on the staff. Below are 
listed twelve suggested “ideas” ad- 
vanced by H. W. Hundley, Goodfel- 
low Lumber Company, St. Louis. 


1. Follow up old employes who 
have gone into other businesses during 
the past five years. Many such find 
their present occupations “folding up” 
under war priorities, and will be glad 
of the opportunity to again join the 
lumber yard staff. 

2. Use part-time employes where 
possible—two half-day employes on a 
single job are better than nobody at 
all. There are many healthy, compet- 
ent men retired from business, partly 
disabled, etc., who are able to hold 
down important lumber-yard positions, 
and many of them are “itching” to 
have some active part in the war pro- 
gram. Your work may help to give it 
to them. 

3. Train draft-exempt youngsters 
for older men’s jobs. Boys below 
eighteen years old have proved worthy 
of a lot more responsibility than is usu- 
ally given them. High school students, 
and even junior high school students 
learn quickly; can put in enough time 
to help the yard over some of its worst 
bumps, and will be valuable employes 
later on. At the Goodfellow concern, 
young boys on the payroll are trained 


on the “sponsor system”: whereby 
each is attached to one veteran em- 
ploye and spends his first few weeks 
in learning through practice. Partially 
crippled men who may be in perfect 
health but have some deficiency which 
exempts them from military service, 
are likewise valuable. 


4. Hundreds of veteran lumber- 
yard and mill employes have been lost 
through a “sinking ship” impression. 
You can compensate for this by drama- 
tizing the solidity of the lumber busi- 
ness as a basic part of American life, 
and drum into your employes the fact 
that yours is an old, honored trade 
which will continue to flourish long 
after war factories have ceased to op- 
erate. 


5. Use of colored help. In many 
localities, lumber firms and_ building 
supply dealers make a practice of using 
the minimum possible percentage of 
negro employes. Under present con- 
ditions, there should be no such thing 
as race prejudice. Laundries, dry 
cleaning firms, hotels, manufacturers, 
etc., have found since the beginning of 
the war that well-selected negroes can 
take over most white men’s jobs, and 
do them as well. White employes will 
not object to working with colored— 
“we're all Americans today.” Along 
with these suggestions for procurement 
of new employes, Mr. Hundley heavily 
emphasizes the need for making the 
present employes’ jobs more pleasant, 
and for giving personnel a_ better 
opportunity to profit by staying with 
their jobs. Along these lines, Good- 
fellow Lumber Company advises.— 

6. Increase salaries as much as you 
can. Employes will be disgruntled 
when they know that war contracts are 
turning over huge sums in the “front 
office” and no pay increases come their 
way. Naturally, most yards have at- 
tempted to bring up their salaries to 
some extent to meet the high defense 
rates of pay. If at all possible, the 
yard will be wise to allow its employes 
to share in the new prosperity, and to 
emphasize to employes that this is the 
case. It is of course more prudent to 
spend a little more for the men already 
on the job than to waste time and 
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money training continual replacements 
for them. 


7. Give employes a chance to select 
their working shift, and their off time. 
The around-the-clock working hours 
imposed by the war program now 
means that many men have no oppor- 
tunity to see members of their families 
under the old morning-to-night sched- 
ule. Consequently, it is good sense to 
arrange shifts so that each man gets 
as much home life as possible. Many 
yards now working two and _ three 
shifts will have no difficulty in making 
these changes. 


8. Make promotions where possi- 
ble, and be certain that every employe 
gets all the commendation and credit 
coming to him for meritorious work. 
If his interests are wrapped up in pro- 
moting the company, and he labors 
long to advance it, don’t fail to let him 
know that you appreciate it. A raise 
in pay, of course, is the surest means 
of doing this. 


9. Fit “round pegs in round holes”. 
Your yard may contain many employes 
who feel that they are qualified for 
other jobs, even executive work, or 
office work. Give them a chance to 
prove it, and if it is evident that the 
man will be happier at some other post, 
transfer him. Efficiency will be stepped 
up, and better morale ensue. 


10. Make the employe’s actual 
working conditions such that he will 
be proud of them. Provide clean, pleas- 
ant shower rooms, plenty of sanitary 
facilities, good lighting, warm build- 
ings, and a clean place to eat. Nobody 
enjoys “roughing it” continuously over 
an ill-kept lumber yard. 

11. Pay bonuses for suggestions for 
improving efficiency in the yard, good 
saleswork on the part of the crew, and 
for any ideas which help to get the job 
done faster. Spirit of patriotism is 
flaming high in all of us today, and an 
“employe suggestion” contest offering 
rewards for practical business-building 
ideas are a good means of boosting 
esprit de corps. 


12. Finally, lay stress upon the fact 
that each worker in his particular job 
is helping to win the war—even if he’s 
not operating a machine which turns 
out bullets and munitions, or manning 
a gun. Point out that lumber yards 
are not only responsible for the places 
in which our fighting men sleep, but 
for the housing of the men who pro- 
vide munitions and supplies, and that 
therefore, lumber yard maintenance is 
vital to the war effort. 
































If a lumberman is prepared to offer 
small farm structures such as hog 
houses, brooder houses, and storage 
bins at a price below the $200 limit, he 
will find that he can make sales with- 
out the almost endless calculation 
needed to hold projected buildings 
within the limit. 

One lumberyard which last year sold 
over a hundred small farm structures 
finds that the demand and sale prom- 
ises to be large this coming year. Here 
are the elements in the success of this 
yard which may help: 

1. The buildings are very attractive 
in design and admirably suited for gen- 
eral farm use. 

2. The buildings are displayed so 
as to be easily seen. 

3. <A fixed cash price is set for the 
completed building. 

4. The buildings are built and de- 
livered at set prices. 

5. The buildings can be used in 
many ways and have a good resale 
value. 


6, The fixed price eliminates the 
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At left: a completed 
hog house with pens 
installed for brood 
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figuring of estimates in order to keep 
the price within the limit. 

The structures are round-roofed 
semi-gothic structures. The usual size 
of the buildings is 14x 18. Occasion- 
ally some one prefers one 16 or 20 
feet long, and a few have been made 
12 feet wide. The 14x18 buildings 
will hold 1250 bushels of shelled corn 
for sealing or storage. Because the 
sloping side walls reduce sidewall pres- 
sure to a negligible quantity, this type 
of structure is the strongest possible 
for the amount of space. If used for a 
hog house, the 14x 18 houses provide 
six 6x/7-foot pens for brood sows. 
For chickens the 14x18-foot building 
is ample for 400 chicks. 

The attractive lines of the structures 
are due in large part to the gothic 
rafters. These are shaped according 
to the width and height desired. These 
can be cut easily in the local yard. De- 
tails as to doors, and windows vary 
with various types of buildings, but if 
the building is made to order there is 
no extra charge for locating the win- 
dows and the door in any way the 
buyer desires. 


sows. This building 
lends itself to a 
number of uses as is 


shown by the article 


Can Provide 
Vear ‘Round 
New Business 





But the certainty of sales is in- 
creased by having the buildings ready 
for sale. Instead of looking at blue 
prints the buyer can look at the build- 
ing and satisfy himself by personal in- 


Strange as it might seem, the small 
summer cottage seen across the water 
is nothing less than one of the brooder 
houses shown above—made in the same 
way but with different openings and 
designed for summer living. It contains 


one room 
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spection concerning the building he is 
buying. Merchants in other lines have 
display counters, and many a lumber- 
man makes elaborate displays of paints 
and other items in his trade, but as 
these buildings are constructed at the 
front of the lumberyard on the main 
street, they are a perpetual attraction 
and many stop to watch the carpenters 
at work. The completed buildings 
present their own sales argument. 
Sales often have been made because 
farmers from rather distant communi- 
ties saw the buildings when they came 
to town to see a show. 

The element of a fixed cash price 
enables every man to know that he is 
paying exactly the same as his neigh- 
bor. There is no uncertainty about 
the price. Deals for a hog house on 
this basis can be completed in ten min- 
utes. 

Part of this fixed price is due to the 
fixed labor and delivery costs. As each 
building is much the same in construc- 
tion, carpenters erect the buildings at 
a set price. As the greatest demand 
for the houses has been in the spring, 
many of the houses have been built 
during the winter when other construc- 
tion work was closed. As the carpen- 
ter was paid a fixed price per house, 
he could work on fine days or during 
a part of the day. This method was 
of decided community benefit before 
the war boom started and should be re- 
membered if periods of slack employ- 
ment develop after the war. 

Although the price quoted usually 
was for a building completed at the 
yard, the delivery of the buildings was 
also made a fixed charge depending 
upon distance. The buildings were 
loaded upon trucks very easily and 
quickly. Planks are placed from the 
back of a truck to the skids underneath 
the house. As the truck is backed the 
planks slowly raise the house until the 
skids themselves are on the truck. 
The backing continues until the house 
is tilted at a forty-five degree angle. 
Then as the weight of the portion over 
the truck becomes greater it settles 
into position on the truck. Since the 
truckers have delivered hundreds they 
are very expert and there is only one 
record of a house being damaged in the 
process of delivery. 

The use of the buildings is great. 
One landlord ordered three without 
windows for use in grain storage. A 
number have been ordered either for 
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use as hog houses, or chicken brooder 
houses and have boarded the windows 
inside so as to use the houses for grain 
storage until next spring. This dual 
use of the houses is very practical. 
The practicality of the buildings is in- 
creased by a skid arrangement which 
permits repeated skidding without 
damaging the building in any way. 

An odd use of the buildings has been 
their conversion to dwellings. Two 
are in use as cabins at a lake. A num- 
ber of others, as one or two room 
dwellings, are being used by young 
couples. The buildings would be ex- 
actly suited for homes in a defense area 
where a temporary demand exists. 
They could later be used in their more 
usual way. 


Above, left, are a group of buildings of 
the same general size and shape as the 
hog brooder house shown at top of fac- 
ing page, but in this case the buildings 
are being used for grain storage. At 
left are two views of the loading of a 
hog brooder house for delivery. Below, 
summer construction scene—hog houses 
being built in front of the lumber yard. 
The windows in the side are of glass de- 
signed to admit violet rays from the 


sunlight 
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Some Fir Released 


Construction sizes and grades of Douglas 
fir, frozen by L-218, are now available in 
some quantities to the trade. Applications 
may be made to the Director General for 
()perations, WPB, on form PD-423. Amounts 
of stock released will be governed by the 
Central Procuring Agency. George B. 
Carpenter, Administrator of L-218, and sev- 
eral members of his staff have gone to Port- 
land, Oregon, to aid in this release of fir 
not immediately required by government 
agencies, 

The grapevine, whose stories are not guar- 
anteed by this page, says one purpose of the 
freeze was to induce mills in the Northwest 
to get out larger quantities of timbers. 
Underlying idea, according to the vine, was 
that mills were turning the logs suited to 
timber production into dimension; would 
continue to do so until storage space was 
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crowded by these other items. Freezing of 
stocks would soon fill this storage space and 
thus force the production of timbers for 
which there was an outlet. A curious ex- 
planation; since, as we understand it, the 
WPB may direct any mill to produce any 
item. 


Higher Ratings for Repair 


The Requirements Committee of the War 
Production Board has ruled that beginning 
with the first quarter of ’43 the top priority 
rating of AA-1 may be applied to essential 
repair and maintenance. According to the 
official release, this policy points up “the im- 
portance of keeping the nation’s civilian 
economy in a healthy condition.” This in 
itself is a healthy sign; does not mean ex- 
tensive release of materials for civilian use 
but may mean the rescue of civilian econ- 
omy from the role of panhandler, placing it 
on the level of realistic needs. 

The new rule applies to housing; also to 
productive facilities, utilities and consum- 
ers’ durable goods. Until the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan goes into operation, the priori- 
ties system will govern the allotment of steel, 
copper and aluminum needed in maintenance 
and repair. Unless and until the CMP is 
extended to cover all critical materials, pri- 
orities will govern items other than the three 
metals. 

This change in rating was clearly indi- 
cated as necessary. Under prior rule, in 
theory at least, it was easier to get materials 
to erect an entirely new structure than to 
get repairs for an old one; even though 
minor repairs might easily bring the old 
structure up to full efficiency. Making sup- 
plies available for housing maintenance and 
repair, on a relatively high rating, is of much 
value to our industry and to its customers. 
“By including maintenance and repair re- 
quirements in the over-all materials pro- 
gram,” the release states, “CMP provides a 
long-range assurance that the nation’s essen- 
tial industries will be kept in operation.” 


More Building Steel 


Some days ago the WPB announced that 
it had allotted an additional 15,000 tons of 
steel and companion materials to build some 
20,000 units of the war housing program. 
The shortage of building steel, as disclosed 
by PRP allotments, was back of the drastic 
stop-building order issued some time ago to 
provide builders of war housing. That order 
was soon relaxed, and the WPB has found 
this additional steel for building purposes. 


Manpower 


A daily paper reproduces a photograph of 
three young women, floating logs at Turkey 
Pond, N. H. They’re members of a group 
in training for sawmill work. 

“For the first time in history, so far as I 
know,” writes Jimmy Austin, of the Seattle 
office of this journal, “women are taking 
jobs on the main floors of big sawmills. 
Strange to see a rest room in a sawmill 
marked ‘Ladies Only.’ Also strange to see 
somebody step out with a picaroon, snag a 
big slab and haul it off the trimmer chain 
and, when you get a good look, find the 
worker is a woman. In one instance, the 
woman was the mother of five children and 
was rated by the foreman as being able to 
do any job any man could do. One logging 
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company has put sixteen women to work in 
the woods; and that’s really something.” 

Chief shortage of hands in the Northwest, 
Jimmy adds, is in the ranks of fallers and 
buckers; with power falling and bucking 
saws hard to come by. 


Over-All Shortage? 


These are items, pointing up the man 
power problem. Whether it’s an over-all 
manpower shortage or the product of labor 
distribution makes little practical difference 
to the employer who can’t get hands. But 
it should make a difference to those charged 
with doing something about it. 

Elmer C. Hole, known to thousands of 
readers of this journal, writes of the labor 
crisis in the Corn Belt; farms facing pro- 
duction losses as boys are drafted and hands 
leave for other employment. Owners com- 
pete for labor with neighboring war plants 
that pay $75 a week. E. C. estimates that, 
faced with pleas for still greater produc- 
tion, the 1943 yields of the nation’s farms wil! 
drop twenty to thirty percent below the ten- 
year average. A hand, half blind but a 
competent farmer, employed by one of E. C.’s 
tenants, was drafted for limited military 
service. Recalls one of those fabricated 
stories going the rounds among enlisted men 
in the Washington area; the story of a blind 
draftee who passed his physical examination 
like a shot, until medical officers discovered 
his seeing-eye dog had flat feet! 

Many Washington big shots talk of man 
power problems as though all these prob- 
lems stemmed from a_ national shortage. 
That’s back of congressional criticism of 
Federal departments that overlap and are 
over-staffed; as though this drain upon 
dwindling labor pools were the big admin- 
istrative sin. Criticize the agencies if you 
wish. They’re open to it. But their wastage 
ef labor, while unwarranted, is relatively a 
minor matter. Real indictment of the agen 
cies lies in organization and management: 
in failures to get necessary executive and 
administrative jobs done. Keep that matter 
of management in mind. It’s vastly more 
important than any “labor hoarding” in the 
agencies themselves. 


Raw Materials 


The big limiting factor in the war effort, 
so far, has been the available supplies of raw 
materials. Those supplies, huge as they are, 
do have limits; and these limits set hard 
boundaries to the number of men in the 
armed forces who can be equipped and sup- 
plied and to the amount of Lend-Lease goods 
that can go to the allies. This page has 
heard tablecloth strategists, using census fig- 
ures, plan armies of up to twenty millions. 
Sut no responsible engineer has yet found 
ways of arming and uniforming that many 
men or of giving them transport and ammuni- 
tion. By making full use of labor left over 
from such an enlistment, the engineer might 
be able to fabricate the needed goods; if he 
were given the raw materials. But no one 
has yet found that quantity of materials. 

This shortage of primary goods was the 
first factor to throw the semaphore into the 
face of the war effort. For months this page 
has dealt almost exclusively with public ef- 
forts to divert primary supplies from civilian 
to military uses. There hasn’t been enough 
for both. 
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Manufacturing 


This country entered the war with a back- 
jog of unemployed workers numbering some 
three millions. Since then the armed forces 
have been expanded enough, on a nose-count- 
ing basis, to have drawn these idle people 
either directly or indirectly into the war 
effort. Production of military goods is nearly 
four times the volume of a year ago. But 
we still have one and a half million unem- 
ployed. 

How come? Here’s a partial answer. 
Civilian industry made much use of mass- 
production methods; but it also hired many 
thousands of handcraft, small-production 
workers. It also employed huge numbers 
in distribution, marketing and service in- 
dustries. Military production is nearly all 
of the assembly-line, semi-automatic type; 
takes fewer hands to process a given amount 
of primary materials; needs few salesmen; 
leaves the servicing of military goods to 
military forces. Transfer basic materials, 
and you take occupation away from the more 
numerous civilian workers. 

It’s easier to divert rolled steel plates 
from a wheelbarrow factory in Gopher 
Prairie to a munitions plant on the Susque- 
hanna than it is to transfer punch-press op- 
erators from one point to the other. Re- 
distribution of primary materials is much 
more nearly complete than is redistribution 
of workers. 


Those Bottle Necks 

It is becoming clear enough that planning 
of an overall, balanced war effort has to start 
with raw materials as the conditioning fac- 
tor; and failures to do this explain much of 
the tangle in redistribution of manpower. 
Private reports indicate impending layoffs 
in military industries for lack of production 
materials. Plenty of these plants appear to 
be over-manned. 

Don’t look for much “hoarded manpower” 
in Federal administrative departments. There 
isn’t enough to be important. Look for this 
so-called hoarding in plans for armed forces 
bigger than can be supplied and in war in- 
dustries bigger than the volume of material 
available for fabrication. Jump on the de- 
partments; not because they have a few 
thousand stenographers and minor executives 
who might be feeding punch presses or milk- 
ing cows, but because the top men in the de- 
partments didn’t blueprint the war effort in 
terms of available raw materials. 

Manpower will be a tough question; tough 
because of redistribution problems. But don’t 
expect soon a real problem of national 
labor shortage. People not inclined to be 
alarmists worry about unemployment, queer 
as that may sound, when the full impact of 
civilian manufacturing and_ distribution 
consolidations hits us. You may be driven 
wild by inability to get the workers you 
need; but recognize this for what it is, a 
local and not a national shortage, a product 
not of scarcity but of distribution. 


Lumber Salvage 

These speculations have some background 
importance in our industry. Consider three 
factors. First, lumber is a critical ma- 
terial; though not so critical as some alarm- 
ists would have us believe. But supplies are 
short, and additions to supplies would be 
highly useful. Second, we’re not likely, soon 
at least, to see every worker swept into the 
war effort. Don’t expect that, until mass- 
production machinery wears out and has to 
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be supplemented by huge amounts of hand 
labor. Suppose consolidations of civilian 
production and distribution put no more than 
a hundred people out of work in each county. 
They'd hardly be noticed; and yet on a 
country-wide, nose-counting basis they’d be 
equal in numbers to twenty army divisions. 
Third, the agricultural production program 
calls not only for farm workers but also for 
farm buildings and building repairs. 

Used lumber in general is not subject to 
limitation orders. If a retailer, unable to get 
full stocks of new lumber, can keep his yard 
crew and maybe a few others from a closed 
plant at work salvaging lumber from old 
buildings and producing these needed new 
buildings and repairs, he’ll be doing several 
things at once; relieving sharp if incon- 
spicuous local unemployment, strengthening 
the farm production program, keeping up his 
own reputation as a building specialist. Be- 
ing on the grounds, with a good war-time 
record of building service, will give a yard 
a long start in the post-war era. 


Lumber in "43 

Dr. Wilson Compton reported to the Lum- 
ber and Timber Products War Committee, 
meeting in Chicago, that next year’s lumber 
demand will be about 34.5 billion feet, as 
compared with this year’s demand of 38.6 
billion feet. Next year’s requirements for 
war plants and war housing will be about 7 
billion feet less than this year’s; but there 
will be an increase of 4 billion feet for boxes 
and crates for overseas shipment of muni- 
tions. Other adjustments make the total 
estimate what it is. Mill and distributors’ 
inventories at present are about 9 billion 
feet. Essential war needs for lumber and 
timber products, Doctor Compton said, have 
been met and will be met. 


Homes-Use Program 


The plan, announced some days ago, 
whereby the NHA will lease existing struc- 
tures and convert them to use as housing 
units for war workers, has been further ex- 
plained. Taxes, interest, mortgage payments 
and the like will be handled by the NHA. 
Cost of alterations will be amortized by de- 
ducting one-seventh of this cost each year 
from gross rentals. The rental period is 
for seven years, or for two years after the 
close of the war emergency, whichever is 
longer. Current understanding is that re- 
modeling costs amounting to $400 per room 
will be permitted; and it is said that this 
amount will be figured on the total number 
of rooms provided for war workers, not on 
the number of new rooms built. 


Redwood 


MPR 253, setting dollars-and-cents top 
prices for redwood lumber and millwork, has 
been issued. Effective date is Nov. 13; but 
the prices do not apply to stock that, prior 
to that date, was received by a carrier, other 
than a carrier owned and controlled by the 
seller, for shipment to the purchaser. This 
order covers some fifteen pages in the Fed- 
eral Register; hence no summary would be 
of value to dealers handling this stock. 
Nothing for it but to get a copy of the order 
and then to retire from circulation for in- 
definite periods of study. 


Discounts 


The OPA has announced in a special in- 
terpretation that only the normal cash dis- 
count of two percent for prompt payment is 
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mandatory under the regulation covering the 
sale of softwood lumber from distribution 
yards under MPR 215. 


Price Enforcement 

The OPA has declared it does not intend 
to permit willful violators of price regula- 
tions to take this unfair advantage of com- 
petitors who have kept the rules. The 
agency announced that, following investiga- 
tion of 10,000 retail outlets, it had issued 
warnings to more than 4,000. Many of those 
warned were obviously uninformed about the 
rules or were guilty of minor infractions. 
But more than 1,000 cases are being pre- 
pared for action against willful violators. 


Plane Output 

The WPB has announced that plane pro- 
duction for 1943 must be double that for 
1942. A “Little WPB” is being set up for 
the aircraft industry and will be in charge 
of Charles E. Wilson, vice chairman of the 
agency. This expansion will put a further 
heavy strain upon supplies of critical ma- 
terials; and, while official announcement has 
not been made, the industry can be sure that 
in the field of training planes and the like 
every possible use will be made of plywood. 

This program may bring orders to smaller 
plants, now badly squeezed by allocation of 
materials to munitions. Statement is made 
that as much as possible of the work in the 
expanded plane production will be sub-con- 
tracted. Further efforts are being made to 
bolster “little business”; though WPB, while 
prompt to declare the national importance 
of small concerns to the post-war economy, 
makes no large promises about what can be 
done for them now. Current guess is that 
full efforts to get small plants to work will 
not appear for a few months; not until more 
exact answers are available to the size of 
the armed forces, the results of efforts to 
increase raw-material production and other 
basic information by which the total war 
effort must be measured. 


Legislative Guesses 

Observers generally expect some action— 
not too promptly, possibly by mid-March— 
on a number of questions. Chances are fair 
for eventual authorization of price subsidies 
to check living costs. Probable arrange- 
ment, on Ruml plan, for pay-as-you-earn 
taxation. Compulsory savings probable. 
Work week likely to be lengthened by re- 
pealing or revising over-time legislation. 
General feeling that the Administration wi'l 
not press for additional “social reform” 
legislation during the war. Rather surpris- 
ingly, save among the ultra-conservative, 
there is little clamor for any general repeal- 
ing of present social legislation; rather the 
desire to digest what has been enacted, per- 
haps to revise it in certain detail. Seems to 
be the feeling that union labor must be 
brought under reasonable control. Most 
Washington political observers credit large 
Republican gains in the Middle West not to 
resentment over the priorities fight but to 
the feeling that the Administration has been 
too soft in dealing with organized labor. 

Much discussion in Washington of “man- 
ning tables”; detailed records for each busi- 
ness, of the labor force, of the various jobs, 
of the number and kinds of workers needed, 
of the time needed to train replacements. 
Idea is to present a plain picture, enabling 
Manpower to decide quickly the importance 
of the industry and the workers needed to 
keep it going, if it should be kept going. 
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TRENDS and INFLUENCES 


Another Construction Record 


Total construction contracts awarded in 
the 37 eastern states during the first ten 
months of this year have exceeded the total 
12-month volume of any previous year, ac- 
cording to F. W. Dodge Corporation. The 
dollar total for all building and engineering 
work started from January 1 through Octo- 
ber 31 was $6,892,161,000. The previous 
record year, 1928, had $6,628,285,000 in con- 
tracts awarded during the entire year. This 
year’s ten-month total was 35 per cent 
greater than the figure for the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. 

The 1942 record volume is comprised 
principally of the construction of war facili- 
ties; 85 per cent of the total dollar volume 
represented public-ownership projects. In 
dollar volume, non-residential building in- 
creased 72 per cent over the first ten months 
of 1941; residential building volume declined 
13 per cent; heavy engineering construc- 
tion increased 42 per cent. 

The October contract total, $780,396,000, 
was 8 per cent greater than that of the pre- 
vious month, and 29 per cent greater than 
the October 1941 figure. The current pro- 
gram of the War Production Board calls for 
emphasis on end products in 1943 rather than 
on creation of more new facilities and indi- 
cated that construction volume will taper off 
considerably from the 1942 peak. 


Building Loan Record 


The total of savings, building and loan 
association assets for the nation has reached 
$6,053,345,616 its highest point in seven 
years, reflecting an upward sweep of $258,- 
815,766 last year, H. F. Cellarius, secretary- 
treasurer of the United States Savings and 
Loan League, told the League’s war con- 
ference on housing and savings recently. He 
reported a gain of 219,703 persons as inves- 
tors in, and borrowers from, these thrift and 
home financing institutions, giving them a 
total membership of 6,978,057 persons in the 
associations as of December 31, 1941. There 
are 7,207 institutions now in operation. 

These full statistics as of the close of last 
year made available for the first time 
show that 1941 was the best year of the 
past eleven for these institutions. In forty- 
two states, the District of Columbia, Alaska 
and Hawaii they gained in total assets. In 
fourteen of these states the gain was more 
than $10,000,000. 

Ohio continued as the nation’s leading 
savings and loan state, with its aggregate 
assets at $909,502,772. It also made the 
largest gain of any state last year. Other 
states whose assets are now more than a 
quarter of a billion include: Massachusetts, 
with $527,459,102 in cooperative banks and 
savings and loan associations; New York 
with  $476,058,935; Pennsylvania, with 
$457,045,291; Illinois, with $414,953,828; 


New Jersey, with $350,409,346; and Cali- 
fornia, with $342,323,997. 

A gain of 8.5 per cent in mortgage loan in- 
vestments for the year 1941 was reported 
for the combined associations by Mr. Cel- 
larius, making their mortgage loan out- 
standing, $4,798,753,183, as of December 31. 
The figure constitutes 79.2 per cent of all 
savings, building and loan assets. He said 
that last year was the fifth successive year in 
which the percentage of total assets invested 
in mortgage loans had increased. The asso- 
ciations had only 5.7 per cent of total assets 
in real estate as of the close of last year, 
Mr. Cellarius said, and reserves were 7.9 


per cent of combined assets at the close 
of 1941. 


Modern Bus Station 


The photograph shown here is a scale 
model—!y” to the foot—of the Overpass and 
Bus Station for the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany’s Midwestern Plant, designed and 
erected by the Austin Company. Materials 
were furnished by Walter A. Stippich from 
Unit Structures and Timber Structures. The 
model was built by Robert Stippich, 17, 
senior in Wichita High School East. The 
glued laminated arches—92 feet span—cross 
a main highway. The trusses supporting the 
bridges and canopies are TECO construction. 
There are two overpasses the tops of which 
will be the same above sea level; one has a 
clearance of 15 feet, the other 14% feet. 
The ramps are 10 feet wide and the bridge 
itself is 16 feet 8 inches wide. The bus sta- 
tion has six islands each 212 feet long; each 
has a capacity of 10 buses, 5 on either side. 


The islands are 21 feet apart. The capacity 
of the bus station is over 7,000 at one time. 
New buses are being built by the Santa Fe 
Trailways in Wichita. Each bus has a seat- 
ing normal capacity of 117, maximum, 150. 

The buses are called “Victory Liners” and 
are constructed to a great extent, with wood. 
In order to accomplish this and at the same 
time, not jeopardize the safety of the pas- 
sengers, it was necessary to develop a new 
type of woodworking joint that would permit 
the recessing of bias steel gusseting so that 
the plywood covering could be applied in 
such a way as to give equal stress through- 
out. 

The new joint is an adaption of a regular 
cross groove locking joint embodying a lock- 
ing steel gusset within the members them- 
selves. The only steel used in the super- 
structure of the bus is in the cross gusseting 
which is of 16-gauge galvaneal. 

The entire exterior and interior, including 
the roof, is covered with quarter inch ply- 
wood, glued and screwed to the carlines, pur- 
lins and upright members. All the super- 
structure is constructed of seasoned ash 
lumber. 

The seats of the bus are also constructed 
of wood. These seats are a new type re- 
cently developed by the Karpen Seating 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, and the only 
steel used in them is for strings and legs. 


Canadian War Building 


Over 1,000,000 ft. of Douglas fir from 
3ritish Columbia and 100,000 Teco timber 
connectors were recently utilized as a sub- 
stitute for steel in a large aircraft plant now 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


16 yards conerete 

900 concrete blocks 8” 

200 slabs 4” 

21 pes. 8/12 flue lining 

3000 bricks 

1 clean out door 

| ash dump 

| damper 

65 fire brick 

Tile for hearth 

Mortor for above 

2 pes. 2/8—18-0 No. | plates 
2 pes. 2/8—16-0 No. | plates 
3 pes. 2/8—14-0 No. | plates 
3 pes. 2/8—12-0 No. | plates 
36 pes. 2/8—14-0 joists 

26 pes. 2/8—12-0 joists 

' pe. 2/8—18-0 header 

4 pes. 2/8—14-0 header 

1 pe. 2/8—8-0 header 

1050 ft. 1/6 Ne. 2 D&M 

150 lin. ft. 1/4 Ne. 2 bridging 
750 lin. ft. 2/4 Ne. | plates 
300 pes. 2/4—8-0 Ne. | studs 
2 pes. 2/6—12-0 headers 

2 pes. 2/8—8-0 headers 

12 pes. 2/6—14-0 ceiling joists 
40 pes. 2/6—12-0 ceiling joists 
25 pes. 2/4—8-0 gable studs 
1500 ft. 1/8 Ne. 2 shiplap 


12 pes. 1/4—12-0 Ne. 2 bracing 
12 pes. 2/6—18-0 No. | rafters 
32 pes. 2/6—16-0 Ne. | rafters 
4 pes. 2/6—10-0 No. | rafters 
8 pes. 2/6—8-0 No. | rafters 
7 pes. 1/6—10-0 No. 2 collar 

2 pes. 1/8—14-0 No. 2 ridge 
i pe. 1/8—6-0 No. 2 ridge 
1250 ft. 1/6 Ne. 2 reef sheathing 
11 squares reef shingles 

2 rolls slaters felt 

100 lin. ft. 1%4x6 clear finish 
100 lin. ft. 1%4x8 elear finish 
80 lin. ft. 3” cornice mold 

10 squares 18” shingles 

3 rolls BW paper 

400 yards plaster 

3400 ft. plaster base 

Metal fer plaster 

750 ft. % hardwood flooring 

6 pes. 4-0x8-0 4” 3 ply 

2 rolls BW paper 

500 Ibs. nails 

1 plank deor frame 

1 basement stair 

1 coal chute 

4 cellar sash units 

{ doer frame 3-0x6-8 

| door frame 2-8x6-8 

| twin wd. fr. 26/24 2 It. 


LD ROOM 


8-6 X \\-3 


REE STOVE: 


KITCHEN 


1 twin wd. fr. 26/20 2 It. 

2 single wd. frs. 20/16 2 It. 

{ single wd. fr. 26/16 2 It. 

2 single wd. frs. 26/20 2 It. 

4 single wd. frs. 26/24 2 It. 

2 louver frames 

6 wds. 26/24 2 It. tep 6 It. gla. 
4 wds. 26/20 2 It. top 6 It gla. 
1 wd. 26/16 2 It top 6 It. gla. 

2 wads. 20/16 2 It. top 6 It. gla. 
1 door 3-0x6-8 134 detail 

1 door 2-8x6-8 13% detail 

i door 2-8x6-8 1% 5X 

4 doors 2-6x6-8 13 panel 

| door 2-4x6-8 1% panel 

4 doors 2-0x6-8 1% panel 

1 door 1-6x6-8 13 panel 

10 inside deor jambs 


Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials. $3.50 





LIVI NG Nee YM 


22 sides deor trim 

13 sides wd. trim 

230 ft. 5%” base & shee 

44 ft. hook strip 

30 ft. chair rail 

42 ft. 1/12 shelving 

16 ft. pole 

2 thresholds 

{ mantel shelf 

1 medicine case & hdw. 

1 set kitehen cases & hdw. 

{ heed bracket 

280 Ibs. sash weights 

13 doer lecks 

13 pair butts 

13 sash lecks & lifts 

SUB CONTRACTS: 
ergy 2 : ie, A — — Sheet 
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BED ROOM 


P.O en a One) 


1IB-O X 12-O 


al 


BILL OF MATERIAL 


CONCRERE. BRICK & TILE: 


150 lin. ft. 6” drain tile 

if cu. yds. conerete footing 

33 cu. yds. conerete wall 

120 sq. yds. 4” conerete floor, basement 


15 sq. yds. 4” econerete floor, front and 
rear entrance 


31 tin. ft. double chimney, fireplace and 
furnace 


52 lin. ft. 8x12” flue lining 
460 sq. yds. walls & ceilings 


TIN WORK: 


100 metal corners for 10” siding 
60 lin. ft. 3” down pipe 

6 pes. 3” elbows 

70 lin. ft. 14” valley tin 

30 pes. 5”x7” tin flashing 

70 lin. ft. 10” ridge roll 


ROUGH HARDWARE: 


12 sets sash weights and cord 
600 Ibs. nails 

| floor drain 

| coal chute 

| cleanout door 

| fireplace damper 


ROUGH LUMBER 


4 pes. 6x6—7’ post 

2 pes. 2x8—16’ girder 

6 pes. 2x8—i2’ girder 

2 pes. 2x8—8’ girder 

5 pes. 2x6—i2’ sill plate 

5 pes. 2x6—i4’ sill plate 

1 pe. 2x6—18’ sill plate 

5 pes. 2x10—12’ sill 

5 pes. 2x10—14’ sill 

1 pe. 2x10—18’ sill 

5 pes. 2x6—12’ sill 

5 pes. 2x6—i4’ sill 

pe. 2x6—18' sill 

34 pes. 2x10—12’ floor joist 
14 pes. 2x10—14’ floor joist 
12 pes. 2x10—i6’ floor joist 
13 pes. 2x10—18’ floor joist 
38 pes. 2x8—12’ ceiling joist 
34 pes. 2x8—i4’ ceiling joist 
4 pes. 2x8—16’ ceiling joist 
40 pes. 2x6—8’ collar beams 
64 pes. 2x6—18’ rafters 

14 pes. 2x6—i4’ rafters 

12 pes. 2x6—9’ rafters 

8 pes. 2x6—12’ rafters 

4 pes. 2x6—7’ rafters curved 
5 pes. 2x8—i4’ ridge 


ord 
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300 pes. 2x4—8’ studs 

60 pes. 2x4—16’ plates & shoe 

36 pes. 2x4—8’ coal bin and fruit room 
350’ BM 1x6” D&M coal bin & fruit room 
100° BM itxi2” rough coal bin 

450 lin, ft. 1x3” bridging 

1800’ BM 1x4” roof sheathing 

18 squares 16” shingles, roof 

1700 sq. ft. 34” insulation, walls 

2000' BM %4x10” siding 

1350’ BM 1x6” D&M sub-floor 

1C80’ BM 1x6” D&M attle floor 

1503’ BM 1x3” finish floor 

1200 sq. ft. heavy building paper, floor 


MILLWORK: 


0.S. sash & doors 

{ O.S. door fram 3/0x7/0—134” circle head 
front entrance 

! 0.8. ow 3/0x7/0—1%4"—i pan. 9 Its. 
circle head 

1 side 1.S. trim circle head 

10.8. door frame 2/8x6/8—1%4” grade 
entrance 

1 0.8. door 2/8x6/8—1%4”—I! pan. 6 Its. 

1 side 1.8. trim 

6 sash frames 10/14—1%,” 3 Its. basement 

6 sash 10/14—1%” 3 Its. 

2 twin window frames 10/12—1i%” 12 Its. 

windows 10/12—1%” 12 Its 

sides twin 1.8. trim 

single window frames dal 12 its. 

windows 10/12—1%%” 12 1 

sides i.S. trim 

single window frames 8/10—1%” 12 Its. 

windows 8/10—i%” 12 Its. 

sides 1.8. trim 

easement sash frame 4/8x3/0—1 34” 

pr. sash 8/10—1%4” 9 Its. each 

side 1.8. trim 


-———WWwwaauwn & 


S. DOORS: 


1.8. door frames 2, ay | taal —5%4” 
1.8. doors we 1%” 


8. door frames 2/ a aaa 
-8. doors 2/6x6/8—i%” 
sides 1.S. trim 

-S. door frames S/GG/P—16"—816" 
1.8. doors 2/0x6/8—1 3,” 
sides 1.S. trim 
1.8. DA door trame 2/8x6x8—i%4”—5'/4” 
door 2/8x6/8—1 3,” 
sides 1.8. trim 
access door, frame & tr 
1.8. door fr. 3/0n6/Ou 76" —2x4 bsmt. 
— ¢-~y 3/0x6/6—7,” 
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MISC. MILLWORK AND CASES: 


320 lin. ft. 3%4x4%4” ba 

320 lin. ft. Y2x%” base. sh 

220 lin. ft. ment 6° picture enlt, LR DR 
room 


stock mantel LR 

set book shelves 6/0x4/5—i2” LR 
corner china cases, stock, 

medicine case, stock, bath 

linen case 3/0x6/8—30" hall 

base cases 4/0x3/0—24” kitchen 

wall cases 3/0x3/0—13” kitchen 

sink front 3/6x3/0 kitchen 

sink a eS splash 11°6” kitchen 


——e— WN — NA 


40 lin. ft. 34x5” hook stri rip 

| set grade stairs 3’0”, 3 risers box 

| set attie stairs 3'0”, 14 risers box 

| set basement stairs 3’0”, 10 risers plank 


CORNICE EXTERIOR MILLWORK: 


130 lin. ft. 34x52” $48 ry gable 
130 lin. ft. ¥4x1'/2” $48 strip, gable 
130 fin. ft. YaX2/4” mould,” oe able 
86 lin. ft. 1 Yex2/4” mould, eave 
86 lin. ft. 34x92” frieze eave 
86 fin. ft. 34x24%” —_ eave 
= lin ft. 5x7” wood g eave 
1 window flower box “ox! ra 2 
3 brackets flower box 2x10—1’4” 


FINISH HARDWARE: 


2 pr. 6” T hinges, basement doors 
2 rim locks, basement doors 
; sets basement sash hardware 
! front door lock 
1 grade door lock 
10 inside door locks 


hin 
3 pr. 4x4” LP P butts & screws 
10 prs. 32x32” LP butts & screws 
21 prs. surface hinges, cases 
iC small locks, cases 
8 elbow catches, cases 
{1 rubber tip door bumpers 
7 dozen coat hooks, closets 


PLUMBING & FIXTURES: 


! set laundry trays, basement 
! bath tub, bath 

| lavatory, bath 

! stool, bath 

Note: Kitchen sink listed under millwork 


HEATING: 
' warm air heating plant complete, in- 
1 gas water heater, installed 


Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 
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EVERY 10 MINUTES 
EVERY DAV AWO MIGHT... 


Another Building is Damaged or Destroyed by 
ROOF COMMUNICATED FIRE!* 





Right this minute, a burning brand is 
somewhere flying through the air. . . 
flying toward an inflammable roof. Ten 

minutes from now that brand will have started 

a fire that may mean serious loss of property and 
possible interference with our war effort. 

That’s why the fire protection of asbestos is 
invaluable during critical times. You can give 
this protection to your prospects by replacing 
inflammable, worn-out roofs with Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos Shingles. 


J-M Asbestos Shingles Can’t Burn— 
Will Last 30 Years, Plus! 


Today, more than ever before, the fireproof and 
rotproof qualities of asbestos shingles make a 


strong appeal to homeowners when they need 
to re-roof. The colorful beauty and American 
method appearance of the new J-M American 
Colonial Shingle, plus their unusually low cost, 
make your selling job easy. Millions of home- 
owners hear about them regularly on the popular 
J-M radio program, “Cecil Brown and the News.” 


They are easy to apply, too—no special skill re- 
quired. For complete information, with samples and 
prices, write Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York. 
*The National Fire Protection Association has estimated that in 
1940 (latest estimate available), 62,000 fires were caused by 
sparks falling on inflammable roofs. 


S)| JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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The Western 
Lumber Wholesale 


Offers You 
Valuable Service 








War Needs Come First 


Western woods are in heavy demand. 
Military construction, ship-building and 
war industries utilize a big part of pres- 
ent mill output. In some mills business 
is booked for months ahead. Lumber buy- 
ers find it hard to get what they want. 


Many a lumber buyer finds it advanta- 
geous to deal through a Western Whole- 


saler. The wholesaler, near the produc- 
ing center, daily contacting the mills, 
knows supply sources, knows stocks 


available. 


The Western Woods are Douglas Fir, 
Ponderosa Pine, Western Red Cedar, 


Idaho White Pine, West Coast Hemlock, 
California Sugar Pine. Below are leading 
West Coast Wholesalers who will do all 
possible to help you solve your lumber- 
buying problems. 











DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in Heavy Douglas Fir Clear Cants 
and Shipdecking. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


MAUK SEATTLE LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


HOMESTEAD BRAND 
WESTERN LUMBER MERCHANTS 


Morrill & Sturgeon 


Lumber Co. The Mark of Quality 


Yeon Bidg., Portiand,Ore 
CARL SODERBERG Products ‘Corn. 
neville, re. 
LUMBER COMPANY ror andi 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers Washington 


WALES LUMBER COMPANY 
Old National Bank Building 
SPOKANE, - - = WASHINGTON 
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nearing completion in Eastern Canada. This 
plant provides a striking example of the 
successful use of prefabricated structural 
timber. The production bay of this factory 
has a floor area of over 330,000 sq. ft. 
Columns are spaced 99 feet apart in one 
direction and 30 feet in the other. The main 
trusses of 99 feet span have chords and 
verticals of timber and diagonals of steel. 
There are eight bays of these trusses and 
they support timber sawtooth trusses of 
30-foot span spaced 11-foot apart. On these 
sawtooth trusses, a 3-inch spruce deck is 
carried. 

In order to allow the maximum penetra- 
tion of natural light into the building, steel 
rod diagonals are used in the main 99-foot 
trusses. These consist of pairs of square 
rods welded into a slotted gusset plate, which 
in turn are connected to the timber truss 
members through plain flanged Teco shear 
plates. © 

The jawtooth trusses are connected to the 
main truss verticals underneath the lower 
chord; the verticals being extended down 
and dapped to suit. Teco split rings are 
used for all wood to wood connections. 

The clear distance from floor to underside 
of trusses is 22 feet, except in two 99 foot 
bays, where this is increased to 35 feet. 
Columns and bracing throughout are of 
timber. 

Over 1,000,000 f.b.m. of Douglas fir tim- 
ber was required for the structural frame 
and more than 100,000 Teco connectors. The 
complete frame was accurately prefabricated 
at a west coast plant and shipped to the site, 
knocked down, marked ready for assembly 
and erection. 


Materials Inspector Wanted 


_ The United States Civil Service Commis- 

sion is seeking qualified persons for inspec- 
tion work in the expanded shipbuilding 
program of the United States Maritime 
Commission. There are no age limits for 
these positions and no written test is re- 
quired. Forms for applying are obtainable 
at first- and second-class post offices, or 
from the Commission’s Washington office. 
Applications must be filed with the United 
States Civil Service Commission in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and will be accepted until 
the needs of the service are met. 


Soldier-Sailor Relief Act 


Important new provisions of the soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Relief Act as they affect real 
estate were outlined recently by Nathan 
William MacChesney, general counsel of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
He calls attention particularly to provisions 
allowing soldiers and sailors to contract 
with reference to prior undertakings while in 
military service; providing relief for those 
who are affected by the law without being 
in the service; applying to the cancellation 
of leases; clarifying the statutory limitation 
on redemptions. 

The Act now protects not only persons in 
military service but also those who have 
been notified to report for service, whether 
drafted or enlisted. It now includes accom- 
modation makers and others, whether prim- 
arily or secondarily liable, within those who 
may have relief from the enforcement of an 
obligation because of military service. But it 
allows sureties, guarantors, endorsers, accom- 
modation makers and other persons prim- 
arily or secondarily liable on the obligation 
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of the person in the military service to 
waive the provisions concerning stays of 
enforcement under certain carefully specified 
conditions. The amendment only applies to 
waivers obtained after the enactment of the 
1942 bill. 

Section 107 added to Article I allows con- 
tracts, leases, bailments and obligations se- 
cured by mortgages, trust deeds, liens or 
other securities in the nature of mortgages, 
to be modified, terminated or cancelled by 
written agreement of the parties or their 
assignees during or after military service, 
including the time from the receipt of the 
notice to report. Repossession, retention, 
foreclosure sale, forfeiture or taking posses- 
sion of property which is security for any 
obligation, or which property has been pur- 
chased or received under a contract, lease 
or bailment, may also be accomplished in 
the manner above specified. 

Section 205 has been redrafted to exclude 
the period of military service when comput- 
ing time limitations, whether established by 
statute, regulation or order, for bringing 
actions or proceedings in courts, boards, 
bureaus, commissions, departments, or other 
governmental agencies by or against the per- 
son in service. 

Section 206 has been added to Article II, 
preventing the collection of more than 6% 
yearly interest on obligations incurred prior 
to entering the service unless a court finds 
that the military service has not impaired 
the obligor’s ability to pay more than the 
rate mentioned. Interest is defined to in- 
clude service, renewal and other charges, or 
fees, but not bona fide insurance. 

The title of Article III has been amended 
by adding “Liens, Assignments and Leases” 
to “Rent, Installment Contracts and Mort- 
gages.” Section 300, sub-section two, now 
permits the owners of the property to obtain 
relief similar to that granted a tenant, con- 
tract purchaser, bailee, mortgagor or tax- 
payer, with regard to cancelling the lease, 
contract or bailment, foreclosing the mort- 
gage or selling, or forfeiting, land for un- 
paid taxes. Sub-section three of the same 
section is made applicable to persons who at- 
tempt knowingly to evict those protected by 
the Statute or to distrain their personality. 
This “attempt” provision applies also to Sec- 
tions 301(2), 302(4), 304(3) and 305(3), 
the latter three being new, to be discussed 
later. 

Sections 304 and 305 are additions to the 
first law. The former is applicable to leases 
of dwellings or space used for business, a 
profession, or similar purposes. The lease 
must have been signed by or on behalf of the 
person who entered military service there- 
after. Such person must have occupied the 
premises. A lease of this kind may be 
terminated by written notice mailed to the 
landlord, or his agent, following entry into 
the service. A lease requiring the monthly 
payment of rent does not end until 30 days 
after the next due date for the rental. Other 
leases cease to be effective on the last day 
of the month following the delivery, or 
mailing, of notice. A court may modify the 
provisions of the section, if application is 
made to it. Penalties are imposed for in- 
terference with tenants’ removal of property 
from the leased premises after cancellation 
as provided by this amendment. Section 306 
makes the provisions of the article available 
to dependents of a person in military service, 
the court to decide as to the impairment of 
ability to perform the obligations. 
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Lumber for the 





Enot gluing machine at plant of J. Neils Lumber Co. The service of this 
machine improves the product, Fang the grade and service of the 


oard. 


Amemcanfiunberman 
legions of War 


The fighter, the producer, the constructor 
—all are buddies in this war. And winning 
the war for U. S. A. is the job they have 
to do. Going forward at top speed, on dif- 
ferent battle fronts. 


Lumber is vital war material. Here’s a lum- 
ber production program of staggering pro- 
portions. But here’s an industry ready, 
able, willing, eager. The manpower, re- 
sources and facilities of J. Neils Lumber 
Company are devoted to the production of 
lumber to meet the war demands of Uncle 


Sam. 


The two Neils mills continue to operate at 
full capacity and top speed. Manned by 
skilled workers, they have modern preci- 
sion machines, up-to-date kilns, every facil- 
ity for quality production of Ponderosa 
Pine, Idaho White Pine, Engelmann Spruce 
and Larch. 


Members Western Pine Ass’n 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
M. W. Christle, Box 1387, 
Great Falls, Montana 


Noll Welty Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri 


J. NEILS LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, American Sank Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 308 West Washington, Paul Curtis Proudfit-Prestegaard Lbr. Co., 
NEW YORK CITY, 295 Madison Avenue, LeRoy Johnson 1074 Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, Midland Bank Bldg., J. C. Roche 


Cowan & Cowan, 
Waterloo, lowa 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


Schoknecht, Plaza Hotei 


He 
Milwauieen, Wisconsin 


Terminal s+, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 














Wood is now used in place 
of metal in hundreds of pro- 
ducts. To retard moisture 
changes, swelling, shrinking, 
warping, checking, grain- 
raising, decay of all kinds-- 


Treat With 
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Logged in 1936-37 
1908 -- 750,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 
1942 — 750,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 
HAS YIELDED 1,019,000,000 FEET 
45% Hemlock, 15% White Pine, 40% Hardwood 
Sustained Yield Policy Equals Perpetual Supply 


DEFEND YOUR TRADE with 


Neopit, Wisconsin 


MENOMINEE INDIAN MILLS 


Air-Dried - QUALITY LUMBER - Kiln- Dried 
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eo ¢ MEW PRODUCTS & LITERATURE 








Farm Building Book 

Completely devoted to the farm market 
is a new 64-page Farm Idea Book, pre- 
pared by Johns-Manville. It demonstrates 


the close connection between farm buildings 
and efficient farm production and explains 
building materials and 


how J-M 


services 








can help farmers reach and maintain a 
maximum output of foodstuffs. Prepared by 
a staff of trained agricultural and building 
engineers, J-M’s Farm Idea Book is divided 
into three major divisions, the first of which 
is concerned with the hazards of fire, 
weather and wear to the farm building. The 
second division takes up the importance of 
insulation and ventilation in maximum pro- 
duction of dairy, poultry and other farm 
products. The sanitation and fireproofing of 
the interior of farm buildings is the third 
point stressed. New building plans, and 


For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the particular items in question. 
clip it and mail it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. 
The desired information will be forwarded promptly. 


Chicago, Il. 


11281 11282 

11286 11287 
DP iinkacsarivavebusncbeueundibaeat 
in s:d.c ia pense cane ekakennnie 
Address......... 


11283 


te ere eee er eee r sees eeesreresesreesereeeseseeese 





suggestions for the care and maintenance 
of farm homes, are included. 

The Farm Idea Book emphasizes the role 
of the building material dealer in aiding the 
farmer in all his building problems. 

Copies of the Farm Idea Book are offered 
to the public at 10 cents a copy. Building 
material dealers may obtain a supply at 5 
cents a copy from Johns-Manville, 22 East 
40th Street, New York City. 


Fire Extinguisher Maintenance 
11287 


A new folder has been prepared by the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co., makers of a 
complete line of fire extinguisher equipment, 
as a guide to the maintenance of portable 


fire extinguishers. Complete instructions 
regarding inspection and recharging are 
included. Various types of extinguishers 


are discussed and directions for caring for 
each kind are given. For a free copy of 
the folder, check number 11287. 


11282 


Two new Dri-Air Container units of non- 
essential materials are being placed on the 
market by Tamms Silica Co. A commercial 
tripod unit, designed for warehouse, factory, 
and general store use, has a sturdy, special 
treated wood tripod under which ten pounds 
of Dri-Air Powder can be suspended in a 
mesh bag. The drippings from moisture ab- 
sorbed are collected in user’s own bucket or 
pan. The Dri-Air unit for household, store, 
or office use has double mesh bags for 
holding ten pounds of Dri-Air Powder, has 
a walnut finish, and is complete with built- 
in basin for collecting drippings. Either out- 
fit is adequate for removing excess moisture 
from 1,000 to 1,200 cubic feet of air, and 
ends damage caused by humidity, condensa- 
tion, rust, mold, mildew, warping, and pre- 
vents musty odors. For further information 
check number 11282. 


Damp Air Eliminator 


Sign the coupon, 


11284 11285 
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Corrugated asphalt siding, a new prod- 
uct designed for wartime application on in- 
dustrial, commercial, and farm buildings, 
and recently placed on the market by The 
Celotex Corp., is being used for both goy- 
ernment and private construction. Rags and 
resin are combined in this war emergency 
building material substitute which replaces 
corrugated steel sheets used for covering 


New Wartime Siding 





outside walls of temporary structures of 
all kinds. Corrugated asphalt siding consists 
of two sheets of heavy felt saturated with 
a recently developed resino-bituminous com- 
pound. The sheets are hard, rigid, light in 
weight, and moisture-proof. Corrugated as- 
phalt siding weighs approximately 12 ounces 
per square foot and is available in five 
sizes—28 inches by 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 feet. 
It is applied in the same general manner as 
corrugated steel sheets. Further informa- 
tion is available free by checking number 
11281. 


"The Forest Fights" 


A comprehensive pictorial summary of the 
lumber industry’s contribution to the war 
effort has been recently published by the 
Timber Engineering Co. subsidiary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn. The 
book, entitled The Forest Fights details 
some of the more than 1000 uses to which 
lumber is being put by the armed forces and 
war industries. Copies for distribution to 
the public will be sent free of charge to 
those who request a reasonable number and 
indicate how they will be used. Address 
inquiries to the Timber Engineering Co., 
1319 Eighteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
Et. 


New Wood Construction Manual 


The revised 14th edition of the Southern 
Pine Manual of Standard Wood Construc- 
tion is now ready for distribution, according 
to the Southern Pine Assn., New Orleans, 
La. The manual contains formulae, tables 
and useful information on design for the 
engineer and architect. It also covers some 
of the newer applications in timber design 
which have been developed in recent years. 
Many of the previous tables have been 
brought up to date and simplified. The sec- 
tion on timber connector structures has 
undergone considerable revision and enlarge- 
ment. The manual, in pocket edition size, is 
available from the Association at $1 a copy. 


Insulation from Cattails 


A downy, light-weight, water-resistant 
filling or padding material made from the 
“fuzz” growing on spikes of the ordinary 
cattail plant, known botanically as Typha 
Latifolia, and devised by Dr. C. F. Burgess, 
Chicago scientist, may prove of interest to 
the building trade. Tests indicate that the 
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WHEN LUMBER goes to War... 


xk kk. x kk & x «kk XK =x x . it requires proper preservative treatment that will ine ye y& 


sure adequate service life under severe conditions of use. 


PERMATOX WR 


is a combination toxic preservative and water repellent 
that serves a double purpose. It protects the wood from 
decay, stain and termites, also controlling dimensional 
changes such as warping, shrinking, swelling or checking. 
PERMATOX WR non-aqueous solutions are in full and 
strict compliance with U. S. Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission specifications. Recommended for assault 
boats, mine sweepers, barges, pontoons, treadways, equip- 
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PERMATOX WR meets U. S. Army and 
Navy specifications for preservative 
lumber treatment 


ment chests, defense housing and other constructional 
lumber. Easy to handle and economical to apply by 





dipping, brushing or spraying. Meets all standards of 
Western Pine Assn., and National Door Mfrs. Assn. 












DOWICIDE and PERMATOX 10-S are water-soluble 
preservatives for control of stain and mold on lumber, 
poles and veneer. PERMATOX 7-S protects fibre board 
and insulating materials from decay and termites. Use 
= these effective treatments to maintain the quality reputa- 
tion of your lumber. Write for Bulletins. 









333 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Portland Memphis “N New Orleans New York 

















== FOR NEW HOMES AND OLD >= 


A WAR TIME “BEST SELLER” Ae 


Designed for Modest Budgets 











(ok FLETCHER GOLD TIPS 












Offer Your Trade 
this 


LOW PRICED 


CORNER 
CHINA CASE 


WITH 
THE CHARM OF 
EARLY NEW ENGLAND 


This outstandingly popular Cor- 
ner China Case comes semi-as- 
sembled. Fronts put together. 
Doors fitted but not hinged. 
Upper door glazed. Complete = 
with shelves and hardware. No. 957 

Overall size—2’ 10” wide by 7 ws a 

5” high. Furnished in Ponder- or itera- 
osa Pine. Panel in lower door, WRIT E ture “ SAVE ONE-THIRD 
laminated Fir. CARTON D Zpecial- OF LABOR COSTS 


PACKED. CARRIED IN STOCK ties for the Home, slp 
and sold through the retail ee er ae 


Lumber Dealer. ty or Quality. 
















YOUR JOBBER HAS THEM 
TOE G IRIGALLY | 
riercrer WS 


ELECTRICAL 
PUTTY SOFTENER 


economical to use 





Save Time, Glass and Sash 





THE FLETCHER.TERRY CO. 
ON > a es A 8 Os eo Oa EE 


OACH & MUSSE 


MUSCATINE — IOWA 
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It’s new-- 
it’s economical-- 
it’s only $5.39 

































GREGG DUTCH CABINET 2550 
Newest addition to Gregg’s extensive line of 
Corner Cabinets. Its simplicity of detail makes 
it suitable for use in any room. Toxic treated 
pine with plywood backs and shelves. Complete 
with hardware and assembly instructions. 

BODY SIZE 2614x73x11 $5.39 FOB Nashua 
Packed in corrugated carton. Wet. 33 lbs. 
Sold only through recognized dealers. To 
avoid credit delay, send check less 2%. Catalog 

of profitable specialties on request. 


GREGG & SON 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Official U. 8. Photo 


60,000 Planes This Year 


A stream of planes. A stream of 
lumber. We are giving every com- 
munication and order immediate and 
individual attention and, subject to 
war priorities, earliest possible action. 


For 27 Years 
Producers and Shippers 
LUMBER and PILING 
On Time -- On Grade 
All Types -- All Grades 


Western Pines & West Coast Lumber 


Large and Long Timbers 
Fir Piling up to 120 Feet 


PATRICK LUMBER CO. 


Established 1915 
Car and Cargo holesale Only 


Office: Terminal Sales Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
Warehouse: 612 S.E. Clay St. Teletypewriter PD 54 
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new material will not only substitute for 
kapok, which is now imported, but will serve 
for home insulation and soundproofing. A 
manufacturing plant for processing the cat- 
tail fiber has been established in Wisconsin, 
and since the machinery used is not intricate 
and can all be made of non-priority wood, 
additional processing plants can quickly be 
erected elsewhere where cattail growths are 
abundant. 

The new fiber is being marketed by the 
Handicraft Division of Burgess Battery Co. 
Complete information may be had by check- 
ing number 11284. 


Victory Stirrup Pump 11283 


New wood and plastic stirrup pump for 
air raid protection being demonstrated by 
Kettner Gadebusch, inventor. This Victory 
Stirrup Pump, which has been approved by 
the New York City Fire Department, throws 
a jet, not a spray, of water over 35 feet 
and pumps 2% gallons per minute. Weight 


aw /2 





is only 2% pounds and it uses no critical 
materials. It is operated by one person. 
Further information will be furnished to 
those who check number 11283. 


Wood Barn Equipment for the 
Duration 11288 


The title “Victory” is now also applied to 
cow stalls, stanchions and pens of wood de- 
signed by The Louden Machinery Co. They 
are presented as wartime substitute items 
and designed for easy conversion to steel 
equipment of the same nature. Complete 
plans for building these “Victory” stalls, 
stanchions and pens of wood are available 
at a price which brings no profit to the 
Louden company and which will be credited 
on the purchase price of steel equipment if 
it is bought when it again becomes avail- 
able. With this special wood equipment 
existing concrete need not be disturbed when 
it is replaced with steel.. The “Victory” 
equipment can be built by any farmer who 
is handy with tools by following the detailed 
plans. A booklet explaining the entire pro- 
gram and the opportunities it presents to 
dealers is available without cost by checking 
number 11288 on the coupon. 


Lumber Industry Sticker 


A red, white and blue sticker carrying the 
words, “Logging & Lumber Industry—WAR 
WORKER,” and nothing more, promises to 
become the national wartime symbol of this 
important industry. 

The shield was developed by the Western 
Pine Association, Portland, Ore., for its own 
member mills. So popular has it proved 
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with the industry nationally, however, that 
now half of the print orders are for logging 
and lumbering companies outside of the 
Western Pine Association’s territory, and the 
shield is becoming a familiar sight on win- 
dows of loggers’ and lumbermen’s homes 
and automobiles all over the country. 

The sticker is furnished free to associa- 
tion members and at cost to all others in 
the industry. Prices vary from $1 per hun- 
dred for small quantities to $45 for ten thou- 
sand. 


Soot Destroyer 11285 


Fire Chief Brick Soot Destroyer is being 
the fuel con- 
handy 


with 
Comes in 


offered in connection 


servation’ drive. brick 





form. Is merely thrown on the furnace 
fire. Recommended to destroy soot and 
increase heating plant efficiency. Used in 
furnace, stove, oil-burner, fireplace or other 
coal or oil burning device which has direct 
chimney connection. Folder giving com- 
plete information will be sent to those 
checking number 11285. 


Woodworkers’ War Efforts 


“Woodworking for War,” the new book 
now being distributed by the High Point 
Manufacturers Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce, High Point, N. C., is an effort 
to show the government how much war 
production can be done in plants without 
spending vast sums and wasting valuable 
time on major retooling. The book en- 
deavors to prove beyond a reasonable doubt 
that High Point furniture and woodworking 
plants can do a much needed war job right 
now. 


Wood-Reflector Fixture 11286 


A new powerful lighting unit has been 
designed to furnish high-intensity lighting 
for industrial inspection areas, also to pro- 
duce illumination for high-bay areas. 





ends 
against abuse and insure correct distance 


“Bump-Proof” protect lampholders 
between lamps. Reflector has deep light- 
cutoff and is formed of genuine Masonite 
“Reflector Board”. SUPER-MAZE-LITE 
is available with the new “Forlamp” ballast 
for 265 volts; also is available for 110-125 
and 220-250 volt circuits; in two sizes, either 
for 4-40 watt or 4-100 watt fluorescent lamps. 
Manufactured by Edwin F. Guth Co. Further 
information may be had by checking number 
11286. 
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Shevlin Pine Sales Company 


























SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF DISTRIBUTORS OF SPECIES 
*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER GHEVLIN PINE 
PONDEROSA PINE 
COMPANY : 
McCloud, Calif. oth th (PINUS PONDEROSA) 
*THE eae eg oe COMPANY 900 First National Soo Line Building SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
end, Oregon 
_*Member of the Western Pine Associa- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA (PINUS LAMBERTIANA} 
ah, FE, Sa DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
ele YORK -— a ChIcAco . {SAN FRANCISCO 
. 1 b Idg. tle- Idg. . 
ti Dradervta Face Woodwork ehaawk 4-9117> Forssnann Gauu aan Botner > Pata 








o AND SOUTHERN 
j7DC HARDWOODS 


VY JJ IIT TANNA NSS SS 


For many years the PEAVY name has stood for topmost lumber quality. 
Remember this name when you're needing Pine and Hardwoods. Our 
modern mills have up-to-date machines—every facility for quality produc- 
tion. Order from the firms here listed. Straight and Mixed Cars. 








PEAVY-mo ' 
mE LUMBER CO, i. $7 PEAVY-WILSON LUMBER CO. tw. 


SH S OFFic 
REVEPorr, tA GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 


MANY: HOLOPAW, F' 
SOUTHERN Yerrs manuracrunins oF 
HA a PINE Extra Dense Virgin Long Leaf 
° FLORIDA PINE ax. CYPRESS 
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ous The PRODUCTION LINE 
Red Cedar Siding | | |. the LiFELINE of America 
Without Priority ae 2 5 She See eee 


the construction of numerous items ranging from 
ammunition boxes to- planes and battleships. 












We have a limited quantity of Every operation at the-Johnson Toledo mill has 
3/5x8” and 10” Clear and “A” been geared to the highest possible speed to 
quiet insure maximum production. 
1/.x8” Clear and “A” 2 parol 
Fine Quality Red Cedar Bevel PER HOUR whe Sone Sots of 
Siding available for prompt A 





shipment without priority 


For Re-Siding, 
Beauty Maintenance 
Durability Farm 
Dependable Structures, 


Manufacture War Housing 





ER - 
OHNSON 
THURSTON - FLAVELLE LUMBER CORP. 


LIMITED HEAD SALES OFFICE 
Port Moody, B. C., Canada PORTLAND, OREGON 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
Exclusive Cedar Manufacture Since 1912 i TOLEDO, OREGON 
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Where the Reader is the Writer 








L-170 Interpretation 
Gentlemen : 

We acknowledge receipt of your Novem- 
ber 12 letter regarding the relation of the 
various equipment items manufactured by 
lumber companies to our Order L-170. 

Under our limitation order, all manu- 
facturers of poultry feeders, hog feeders, 
troughs, and other items included under 
Schedule A of the attached Limitation Or- 
der L-170 are subject to the terms of our 


limitations order. Our order does not in- 
clude any farm buildings such as _ hog 
houses, brooder houses, etc. There are no 
restrictions as to a lumber company selling 
wood to an individual farmer who may wish 
to manufacture his own article, although 
priority assistance would be available should 
any be required in securing hinges, nails, 
etc., for such manufacturing. 

You will notice under L-170 only Class 
“C” manufacturers are permitted production 





Beetle Control While Permasan is Scarce 


id 





e Keep an ever-watchful eye on 


- 


untreated, stored lumber. 


In normal times Permasan is a highly effective and economical help to 


the lumber industry in its fight to control the lyctus and other “powder 
post” beetles—pests which government entomologists estimate cost the 
industry $35,000,000 a year. 

Now, however, chlorine and phenol, the raw materials from which Permasan 
is made, are vitally needed for the war effort. Supplies of Permasan are 
limited. And the lumber industry must depend largely on good house- 
keeping alone to check beetle damage. 

Chief among the good housekeeping measures that will help YOU cut 
YOUR share of the pests’ $35,000,000 toll are these: 


Inspect yards and storehouses at regular intervals — with an 
ever-watchful eye on untreated, stored lumber. 


2) Destroy all debris, favorite breeding spot for insects. 


At the first sign of beetle damage, treat the infested lumber with Permasan 
» if available. If not, destroy it—oldest stock first. 


Both Permasan and Permasan 116, the water repellent form, are being used 
on lumber for construction jobs vital to the war program and preference 
ratings can be obtained. If you have such a rating, therefore, you will 
have a better chance of filling your requirements by extension of the 
rating to us. For the latest information on whether Permasan is available 
for anti-beetle duty in your yard, inquire: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 

















QUICK FACTS TO REMEMBER ABOUT PERMASAN 


1 Permasan is 5% pentachlorophenol (minimum), 8% non- 
volatile solvent, 90% selected petroleum distillate. 


2 Highly toxic to both larvae and adult beetles. 
3 Easily applied. 
4 Shipped in 5$5-gallon drums or tank cars. 
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during the year beginning November 1, 1942. 
We might mention at this time that an 
amendment to our limitation order removes 
the provisions of paragraph (b) (2). We 
regret very much that such restrictions are 
necessary at this time but unrestricted pro- 
duction would, of course, consume large 
quantities of nails, hinges, and other join- 
ing hardware that cannot be ignored. 
K. K. Martin, Acting Chief, 
Farm Machinery and Equipment Branch. 


Dear Mr. Vance: 

Perhaps the most difficult thing we hu- 
mans try to do periodically is to stand off 
and look at ourselves. The other fellow 
evaluates our work but usually represses any 
natural impulse to spill it. 

I have just finished reading your August 
number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It 
is the first time I ever set eyes on it. My im- 
pression as an outsider who has worked in 
the building industry very many years may 
interest you. I came through this first read- 
ing with the feeling that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is alive and vital; that’s ex- 
traordinary for a trade paper. 

There’s no reason why a business paper 
should not get out of the groove, but I have 
seen several age old trade papers entangled 
in a death struggle with cobwebs of per- 
sonality of individuals, prestige, circula- 
tion and space sales volume ebbing away, 
apparently helpless. 

F. N. Vanderwalker. 


Position Wanted 
Rip Lake Lumber Co., 
Rip Lake, Wis. 

Dear Sir: 

I like to get a jop as fierman in your 
mill if there is an opning for fierman, if not 
what can I get working in the mill, im not a 
young man will be 70 but im strong and in 
good healt and can do a good days work 
to keep me healty. I like fiering the best 
as it is not so cold in my Age I like to be 
around a warme place thrugh the winter, 
I have bin a fierman in Scheboygan Wis. in 
my younger days in big Factreys also Fierd 
on Bots on Lack Mich. I have nothing to 
do this winter, and took out the Social Se- 
curity Act. My no. is 399-———. 

I have worked in Lumber Camps and 
Saww Milles in my yunger days, I know 
all abought timber and saw mill work, I 
have rented my Dairy farm to my boy, I 
also have Timber land, but Im a widow and 
dont like to lay around Idal so if you wont 
to try me out let me know I work with 
aney of the young men anewares 8 owers 
a day or longer. 

Yours truly, 
@ This letter was received by H. W. 
Johannes, manager, Rib Lake Lumber 
Co., Rib Lake, Wis. Mr. Johannes has 
no place for the applicant, but will sup- 
ply his name to anyone who needs such 
service, as a contribution to reallocating 
manpower in the war emergency.—Ed. 


Gentlemen: 

Please forward us 6 copies of your issue 
dated September 10, 1942 and advise how 
much we should send you. 

We wish to use this issue for our sales- 
man to carry as the article pertaining to 
Insulation is very outstanding. 

E. N. Fox. 
Michigan Insulating & Roofing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Montana 


Because it was the first “Victory Con- 
ference” of the season, the annual meeting 
of the Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, held in Billings, Nov. 6 and 7, created 
much interest throughout the retail lumber 
industry. 

The board of directors met Friday morn- 
ing, the opening day. The luncheon at noon, 
attended by members and their wives, was 
the “kickoff” of the general conference 
sessions, and the meeting continued through- 
out the afternoon. 

Lester Loble, national president of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, who had recently 
made a nationwide trip which included prac- 
tically all defense areas, gave an inspiring 
account of the progress being made in war 
production, under the title “Wartime Amer- 
ica as It Is.” It was the first feature of the 
program and created much confidence and 
put the audience in an optimistic frame of 
mind. 

W. W. Woodbridge, manager of Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash., was 
the next featured speaker. On the subject 
of “Washington at War,” he described the 
constructive side of Washington instead of 
giving the usual critical discussion concerning 
red tape, etc. Mr. Woodbridge spent several 
months in Washington and made a compre- 
hensive report of the fine progress the 
Government has made in organizing for war. 


Annual Reports 


The annual report of President Ernest 
Chrestensen, Gimble Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Anaconda, Mont., included a comprehensive 
review of the recent meeting of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held in 
Chicago, and called particular attention to 
the fine co-operation 
of OPA and WPB 
officials who were 
present at the meet- 
ing. 

Manager W. J. 





W. J. HOWARD 
Helena, Mont. 
Manager 





Howard, who came 
from association 
headquarters in Hel- 
ena, covered all 
phases of associa- 
tion work during the 
year and called attention to the fine shape 
of association financial affairs. Membership 
during the last year has increased and more 
than 80 percent of all retailers in Montana 
now belong to the association. Manager 
Howard described the Indexed Bulletin 
Service which keeps members fully posted 
concerning the innumerable Government 
rules and regulations. 

One of the most important sessions was 
the “Information Please” section, which 
took up the entire Saturday forenoon. When 
members registered, they were given a blank 
on which to write down one or more serious 
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Retailers 


questions concerning price ceilings, OPA, 
WPB, priorities, limitation orders, inventory 
control, etc. When the information session 
opened, the question box was well filled. 
Manager Howard answered the questions 
rapidly and was assisted by A. T. Peterson, 
State director OPA and Oscar Baarson, 
State director WPB. 


War Time Selling 


The Saturday afternoon session opened 
with a discussion entitled “War Time Sell- 
ing in the Lumber Yard.” R. E. Saberson, 
trade promotion manager, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn., was the speaker. 
Mr. Saberson covered all phases of retail 
operations in the lumber yard during war 
time. He went into the matter of mer- 
chandise—pointed out what is available and 
where it can be sold. He discussed con- 
struction limitation -orders not from the 
standpoint of what can’t be done, but from 
the standpoint of what is still permitted. 
He recited innumerable case histories which 
showed what lumber dealers are doing to 
make sales—how they are advertising, what 
they are advertising, and results obtained. 
He discussed particularly the importance of 
prefabrication of portable buildings and 
farm equipment in the lumber yard; and 
showed how it is possible for lumber deal- 
ers to use any grade species or item of 
lumber in manufacturing these items and 
how it solves the problem of shortage of 
carpenters. It was Mr. Saberson’s conten- 
tion that prefabrication in the lumber yard 
is being accelerated greatly by war, and 
that it is one of the most important things 
that has happened to lumber dealers for a 
great many years and that it will be one of 
the things that will enable dealers to meet 
the problems to survive the highly compe- 
titive post-war era. He discussed install- 
ment selling and the part it is still playing 
in helping to win the war by enabling people 
to buy essential things that would not other- 
wise be possible. 

The near future lumber situation from the 
manufacturers’ viewpoint was discussed by 
Andy Landrum, sales manager, St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., and 
Jack Root, sales manager, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Lumber Department, Bonner, 
Mont. Both discussions were constructive, 
and dealers were advised that they could not 
expect much lumber until war needs were 
satisfied. Problems of manufacturers were 
discussed and dealers were given a first- 
hand picture of what lumber manufacturers 
are being called upon to do in behalf of the 
war effort. 

The lumber dealers and representatives of 
manufacturers from Billings handled the en- 
tertainment features of the program, which 
included the annual dinner and dance held 
on Saturday evening. 

Elect Officers 

Jesse Odette, Monarch Lumber Co., Great 
Falls, succeeds E. M. Chrestensen as presi- 
dent of the Montana association. A. A. 
Kind, Linder-Kind Lumber Co., Helena, was 
elected vice president, and E. W. Brown, 
Townsend, was re-elected treasurer. New 
members of the board of directors are J. B. 
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Schiltz, Thompson Yards, Inc., Billings; 
Fred Robinson, Grogan-Robinson Lumber 
Co., Great Falls. Carry-over members of 
the board of directors include E. M. Chrest- 
ensen, A. A. Kind, Jesse Odette and A. W. 
Lammers, Interstate Lumber Co., Missoula ; 
C. D. O’Neil, O’Neil Lumber Co., Kalispell ; 
W. B. Hennessy, Hennessy Lumber Co., 
Conrad; and W. F. Chaunger, Gallatin Lum- 
ber Co., Bozeman. 


Willamette Valley 


Capt. Martin S. McDonnell, U. S. Army, 
representing the Central Lumber Procure- 
ment offices, told 125 lumbermen at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association in Eugene, 
Ore., Nov. 6, that Douglas Fir is the most 
important species of lumber in the country 
today. The large attendance indicated the 
intense interest in the program. 

Frank Graham, Hills Creek Lumber Co., 
Jasper, Ore., and president of the Willam- 
ette Valley Lumbermen’s Association, pre- 
sided, and H. J. Cox, secretary-manager of 
the association, introduced visitors and 


guests. 
Orville Miller, Portland, president of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 


opened the subject of the so-called “freezing 
order” L-218, which applies to Douglas fir 
only. Mr. Miller expressed confidence that 
fir lumber manufacturers welcomed any 
plan that would be of the most service to 
the war effort. In his opinion, the new 
order is a necessary improvement in direct- 
ing the greatest amount of critical fir lum- 
ber to war uses. He introduced Capt. 
McDonnell as a competent lumberman of 
Chicago, who joined the army for combat 
duty but had been, at least temporarily, 
ordered into the important lumber procure- 
ment work because of his practical knowl- 
edge of the business. 

Capt. McDonnell explained the necessity 
for order L-218. From the Army and Navy 
standpoint, Douglas Fir is the most critical 
species because of its many construction uses 
and values. Under former orders too much 
of it was getting into less essential channels. 
He urged mills to produce the greatest pos- 
sible amount and to cut as nearly as possible 
to specifications for Government uses and to 
offer any accumulations of other sizes and 
grades to the procurement offices. He prom- 
ised the mills would either be given imme- 
diate orders for such stock or releases that 
would allow them to ship under regulations 
of order M-208. 

Capt. McDowell announced that Paul 
Stevens, manager of the Portland district 
office of West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, had been loaned to the procurement 
office in Portland and was working effec- 
tively in assisting this work. Mr. Stevens 
is making a tabulation of orders which will 
be furnished to all mills as a cutting guide. 

Local officials of Oregon gas rationing 
boards, explained how lumberman will be 
able to get necessary gasoline and tires. 
They emphasized this is not gas rationing 
but is mileage rationing to conserve rubber. 

K. C. Batchelder, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, told how to comply with 
ODT 18, which directs that bax cars and 
gondolas shall be loaded to maximum load- 
ing limit or to full stowage capacity. Ship- 
ments direct to Army, Navy, and Maritime 
commission are exempt. 
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Active and Constructive Annual of NLMA Held 


The annual meetings of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., and Timber 
Engineering Co., Inc., opened in Chicago on 
Monday, Nov. 16, with preliminary com- 
mittee meetings. The forest conservation 
committee met under the chairmanship of 
G. F. Jewett; the manufacturers committee 
on lumber standards had for its chairman 
W. T. Murray; and W. B. Nettleton served 
as chairman of the nominations and recom- 
mendations committee of the NLMA. A 
dinner meeting of the advisory committee 
concluded the first day’s program. 

The first general meeting, under the chair- 
manship of C. R. Macpherson, Palatka, 
Fla., chairman of the trade promotion com- 
mittee, got under way at 10 o'clock Tues- 
day morning. Mr. Macpherson emphasized 
the fact that lumbermen must promote their 
products now because Government buying 
to a great extent will taper off even before 
the war is over. This advice was corrobor- 
ated by Richard Kimbell, chief engineer of 
TECO. He told of the numerous 
strations throughout the United States of 
timber-built warehouses which were once 
thought impossible and told of the tremend- 
ous advances made in laminated 
tion. 


demon- 


construc- 


Harry G. Uhl, secretary of Timber Engi- 
neering Co., reviewed the research and pro- 
motional work of the organization. 

A conference on tax problems of lumber 
and timber products industries, war con- 
tracts re-negotiation, and methods of report- 
ing lumber trade barometer statistics in the 
afternoon was under the chairmanship of 
W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, Wash. The prin- 
cipal speakers at this session were Judge 


W. S. Bennet, New York, and Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary - manager of National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mem- 


bers of regional lumber associations affiliated 
with the NLMA also took part in the dis- 
cussion. 


“The Forest Fights” 


Dr. Wilson Compton, as executive officer 
of the Lumber & Timber Products War 
Committee, in a conference with war agency 
officials and members of that group, warned 
that Government lumber procurement agen- 
cies may expect another “bottleneck” in lum- 
ber production if the federal controls of 
forestry practices now being sought by the 
U. S. Forest Service as a war measure are 
imposed on the timber industries. 

Under the title “The Forest Fights,” Dr. 
Compton covered the past year in the lum- 
ber industry, and pointed out that the Forest 
Service is not an agency charged with re- 
sponsibility for supplying vast quantities of 
timber products necessary for the war effort. 
Excerpts from Dr, Compton’s report follow: 


“Lumber Balance Sheet. National 
lumber consumption in 1942 will be approxi- 
mately 38.6 billion feet. This is about 12 
percent greater than in 1941. National lum- 
ber production and imports of foreign lum- 
ber in 1942 will be about 33.5 billion feet. 
The remainder of national consumption, ap- 
proximately 5.1 billion feet, will have been 
withdrawn from inventories. 

Lumber production an the West Coast 
during 1942 has been greater than in 1941 





by 2 percent; in Southern pine less by about 
15 percent; in Western pine less by about 1 
percent; in hardwoods more by about 2 per- 
cent; and in the lumber manufacturing 
industries as a whole, less by about 5 per- 
cent than in 1941. 

National lumber requirements for war uses 
and essential civilian supplies in 1943 will 
probably be about 34% billion feet, or 4 
billion feet less than the national consump- 
tion in 1942. The indicated 1943  require- 
ments may be as high as 36 billion or as low 
as 32 billion. The probable range will fall 
between these two figures. War construc- 
tion, war plant and war housing lumber re- 
quirements in 1943 will probably be less than 
in 1942 by 7 billion feet. For all construc- 
tion, lumber requirements will be less by 
about 8% billion feet. As a substantial off- 
set to this expected decline in construction, 
the lumber requirements in 1943 for boxes, 
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crates, containers, and other shipping pur- 
poses, will probably exceed those for 1942 
by 4 billion feet; and consumption in fabri- 
cating and other war industry uses will be 
greater by over 4 billion feet. 


Lumber Supply... . The gap between 
this year’s production and this year’s con- 
sumption apparently will be between 6 and 7 
billion feet, which means increased imports 
and reduced inventories. It does not mean 
that essential war needs have not been sup- 
plied. National supplies available for war 
uses consist of current production and im- 
ports, and inventories. 

Mill and distributor stocks of lumber, both 
softwoods and hardwoods combined, are now 
about 9 billion feet. These are the lowest 
total stocks of record. In most regions these 
stocks are ill-assorted. By ordinary stand- 
ards they are wholly inadequate. This 
means that green lumber on a large scale is 
being used and will be used for purposes for 
which ordinarily dry lumber should be used. 
Inventories in most regjons now consist 
largely of unseasoned lumber or of items 
and grades not in active demand for war 
uses. Manufacturers, distributors, and users 
alike are now aware that the day of “com- 
fortable” inventories is over until the end 
of the war. 





Production and Inventories. Lum 
ber inventories during 1942 have bridged the 
gap between the current production of lum- 
ber and imports on the one hand and current 
consumption on the other. This gap in 1942 
has been about 15 percent. In 1943, if pro- 
duction equivalent to 1942 production can 
be maintained, the corresponding gap will be 
not more than 5 percent. But the average 
1942 rate of national production is not now 
being maintained. There lies the real chal- 
lenge to management and labor; to trucks, 
tire and tractors; to owners of standing 
timber both private and public; and to the 
public agencies which will largely determine 
the extent to which, and the conditions on 
which, the means will be available to 
increase production. This country will not 
much longer live off its lumber inventories. 

It should be possible to increase national 
lumber production by a volume sufficient 
to bridge the gap between present prospec- 
tive production and present prospective 
requirements. It is possible. A small in- 
crease in man-power, either in more men 
or in more hours of work, will readily do 
this. Such increased production would 
greatly ease the pressures of war housing, 
agricultural storage and _ other essential 
civilian uses. These now are under the 
handicap of difficulty in securing lumber for 
purposes for which lumber is much pre- 
ferred, for which it is more suitable, and 
for which in common sense reasonable lum- 
ber supply ought to be readily available... . 


Economies in Lumber Uses. A1s 0 
there is considerable room still for economies 
in design which will make less lumber go 
farther. .. . Most of you by this time know 
the wide extent to which TECO-Connectored 
timber construction and the use of laminated 
timber arches have contributed to economical 
building design In prevailing types of war 
construction 1 pound of steel in TECO Con- 
nectors, washers and bolts, is enabling tim- 
ber to take the place of 13 pounds of steel, 
or 47 pounds of steel if you count the TECO 
Connectors alone. But just as important 
is the fact that Army and Navy designers 
within the past year, in Connectored con- 
struction, have learned how to make 88 feet 
of lumber do the work formerly requiring 
100 feet. ... 


To Maintain Production. But econ- 
omies in lumber uses will not in the long run 
solve the problems of dwindling national 
lumber supplies. The constructive answer is 
to be found in greater lumber production; 
not only more total lumber production; but 
more production of the particular species, 
sizes and items in most urgent demand and 
most useful in the war economy. This can 
be done. Mill capacities are ample. Timber 
reserves are adequate. But it will require 
more determined action than has yet been 
taken by public agencies, especially in three 
directions : 

1st. In protecting the lumber and timber 
products industries from a further dis- 
persal of their labor, especially their 
woods labor. 

2nd. Prompt availability of needed main- 
tenance, equipment and repairs. 

3rd. Such reconstruction of the basic tim- 
ber depletion provisions of the income tax 
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laws as will not penalize and for the war 
period at least, will encourage, extra tim- 
ber cutting and extra log production by 
those timber owners which have timber 
readily available, which will make, most 
promptly, in the largest volume, and with 
the least use of labor, the lumber and 
timber products most needed for war pur- 
poses. 

Frankly, this may not be good forestry 
practice, but it is necessary war practice. 
Forest practice deficits can be made up after 
the war. War production deficits can not 
be made up later. . . . Log production does 
not necessitate forest destruction and wise 
forest owners will continue the effort to 
leave their forest lands in productive condi- 
tion. But where the choice now is between 
greater log production without good for- 
estry and less log production with good 
forestry, there is no sensible choice, and 
there will not be until the urgent wartime 
needs for timber products are fully supplied. 

Those who are now seeking covertly to 
procure by executive order, without public 
notice and without public consideration and 
debate, a federal control over local forest 
enterprise which for a quarter century Con- 
gress has declined to grant, are exploiting 
the urgent war production necessities to 
which timber owners, timber operators and 
timber workers generally are trying to 
respond. This effort has not been initiated 
by the agencies which are responsible for 
war production. They know and we know 
and you know that our national timber 
resources are of little practical value unless 
they may be made available without limita- 
tion in times like this to produce whatever 
can be made of wood which will help to 
win the war. 

Federal forestry regulation will not add 
a tree, a log, or a foot of lumber to the 
nation’s war supply of lumber and timber 
products. But it will scare a lot of log and 
lumber production back into the ground. It 
will make another “bottleneck.” Already 
many lumber producers, principally small 
producers, have succumbed to the anxieties, 
uncertainties and perplexities of the compli- 
cated succession of war regulations, limita- 
tions and restrictions, notwithstanding that 
all these may be necessary. To add to these 
now an experiment in federal regulation 
of forestry practices, which is not necessary, 
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will be merely to throw a firebrand into the 
woods. .. . The United States Forest Serv- 
ice ought to be able to restrain, until after 
the war, its ambition to dominate American 
forestry, American forests, and American 
forest industry, and to permit that issue to 
be determined by the processes of orderly 
and deliberate public consideration when it 
is possible for it to have orderly and delib- 
erate public consideration. 


Timber Supply and Tax Policies. 
The crucial point of lumber production now 
is log supply. This involves a composite of 
problems—in labor supply, equipment, and 
timber. The log shortage in the Northwest 
has been accentuated by Canada’s prohibition 
of the exportation of logs—an embargo 
which seems to have been unnecessary, and 
unreasonable and to have reflected an inten- 
tion to require us to buy Canadian lumber 
which we need less while withholding Cana- 
dian logs which we need more... . 

The War Agencies are now tackling more 
diligently and more vigorously the problems 
of labor and equipment in the woods. . . 
But the timber depletion provisions of the 
federal income tax laws have never been 
generous. Now in combination with the 
high replacement costs of standing timber 
and the exceedingly high income and excess 
profits tax rates, these timber depletion pro- 
visions are severely retarding and in many 
instances choking the extra log and lumber 
production for which now particuiarly there 
is such urgent need. 

Many companies during the past twenty 
years have learned for themselves the tim- 
ber-growing possibilities of their forest 
lands. Many have so planned their timber 
cutting as to provide long continuing and 
in some cases permanent operations. Now 
they are asked to cut more timber, cut their 
best timber, most accessible and most con- 
veniently logged. . .. In any event the pres- 
ent timber provisicns of the income tax laws 
severely and doubly penalize the extra pro- 
duction of logs which the War Agencies 
are so urgently seeking. 


May I mention a single example, of hun- 
dreds which might be cited: A manufac- 
turer of southern pine and hardwoods. It 
has carried its timber for over 40 years. 
Its tax depletion allowance is now $4 a 
thousand feet. It has 100 million feet of 
timber left. The present value is $12, for 
which the timber can be sold now. The 
company is an efficient operator and since 
July has been operating in the excess profits 
tax brackets, now 90 percent. If the com- 
pany cuts more timber and manufactures it 
into lumber it will pay in taxes 90 percent 
of the margin of $8 above the $4 depletion 
allowance. So the company will realize after 
taxes $4.80 on timber which it has held for 
40 years, and which can not be replaced 
for less than $12, if it can be replaced at all. 
If, however, the company sells the timber to 
someone else at $12 it will pay a tax of 
25 percent on the capital gain of $8, and 
the realization after taxes will be $10 a 
thousand feet instead of $4.80. 

Last month for the first time in many 
years, Congress has given constructive con- 
sideration to some relief of this paradoxical 
tax situation. It has granted a substantial 
exemption from taxation of income attrib- 
utable to extra production of logs and lum- 
ber. This has opened up a basic economic 
question affecting not only present war pro- 
duction of lumber and timber products but 
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also the future status of forest ownership 
and future worth of forest properties. It 
is difficult, and charged with possible sources 
of controversy. But it is fundamental to all 
those who own or hope or expect to own 
timber properties. We may not complain 
of taxes merely because they are high. But 
we may expect and ask that timber taxes 
be equitable, be suited to the nature of the 
resource—and that they do not destroy their 
own sources. 


“Bottleneck” or "Safety Valve”. 
The war production record of the lumber 
industry has had, and I think has deserved, 
much more praise than blame. Its record 
has been good, even if not good enough. 
Most lumber “shortages” for urgent war 
needs have been fears, not facts. Wood is 
now recognized as one of the most generally 
useful industrial materials, in war as in 
peace. Its greatest contribution will be not 
only to supply direct war needs but also 
to provide practical substitutes for scarce 
materials needed for fighting tools. Funda- 
mentally, lumber is a “safety valve,” not a 
“bottleneck” industry. To restore it to its 
“safety valve” status should be our constant 
objective, an objective from which we 
should not be diverted. 

The Lumber & Timber Products War 
Committee has been a useful means in your 
behalf of aiding the national war production 
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effort. Under the inspiring leadership of its 
chairman, M. L. Fleishel, the facilities of 
these mighty industries have been mobilized 
and at the constant service of the War 
Agencies. The services of this committee 
to the country and to these industries should 
be maintained. 
Forum Meeting 

Under the heading “The New Age of 
Wood,” a forum meeting was held on 
Wednesday afternoon. Dr. Claude Robinson, 
president Opinion Research Corp. and ana- 
lytic reporter of trends in public thinking: 
Morris Sanders, chief, products development 
branch, Consumers’ Durable Goods—OPA 
and product design engineer, architect, con- 
sultant on plastics and new materials; and 
W. F. Leicester, vice president, Casein Co. 
of America, a market-wise specialist on 
industrial combination of wood and adhe- 
sives; and Henry Wright, associate editor, 
Architectural Forum, took part in this 
forum, which was presided over the Roderic 
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Olzendam, public relations director of 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

The president’s dinner, with the premiere 
showing of “Trees for Tomorrow,” pro- 
duced for AFPI by Paramount, took place 
on Wednesday evening. R. C. Winton, 
president of Winton Lumber Sales Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is chairman of the public 
relations administration committee of AFPI 
and was in charge of the showing of this 
film, after having been introduced by Presi- 
dent M. L. Fleishel. 

The meeting adjourned Thursday after- 
noon, after a full day of committee meetings 
of the three affiliated organizations. 


Elect Officers and Directors 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association elected the following officers and 
directors for the coming year: 

Mare L. Fleishel, Putnam Lumber Co., 
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Shamrock, Fla., was elected to serve his 
fourth term as president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Ed- 
mund Hayes, Row River Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore., was chosen first vice president; 
and regional vice presidents were elected as 
follows: O. R. Miller, Deep River Logging 
Co., Portland, Ore.; J. M. Brown, Long 
Lake Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash.; E. M. 
McGowin, W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chap- 
man, Ala.; and C. L. Freiler, Canton, Miss. 
W. M. Ritter, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, was re-elected vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Mr. Fleishel will also continue as chair- 
man of the Lumber & Timber Products War 
Committee. 

J. F. Coleman, Kinzua Pine Mills Co., 
Kinzua, Ore., succeeds I. N. Tate, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn., as 
president of American Forest Products Indus- 





Dobbin does his bit. 


The fact that a thing is harder 


The job must be done. 
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Logs used to be brought out of the woods largely on rubber tired 
vehicles. That was before Pearl Harbor. Now things are different. 


Mules too, along with the horses are put to 
straining the traces to keep timber moving. 


bermen work the harder, dig deeper into that reservoir of resource- 
fulness woodsmen and mill men possess. If rubber is needed for 
jeeps and tanks and planes, something else will be used in its place. 
Lumber, a critical material, must be pro- 
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duced and distributed where 
needed most. 


Every man—and woman too— 
on the lumber production line at 
Kirby's is serious about the job 
we have to do to back up the 
men on the firing line. 
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tries, Inc., subsidiary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Tate, 
who announced his intention of retiring from 
association affairs, was voted a resolution of 
appreciation for his many years of service. 

George W. Dulany, Jr., Clinton, Iowa, 
was re-elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Timber Engineering Co., of which 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the parent organization, is president. 

Members of the new board of directors 
are: 

R. E. Hollowell, Indianapolis, Ind.; L. O. 
Griffith, Huntington, W. Va; C. D. Dosker, 
Louisville, Ky.; Stewart Smythe, Philadel- 
phia; A. C. Wells, Menominee, Mich.; J. J. 
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Farrell, Poland, N. Y.; W. A. Holt, Oconto, 
Wis.; Abbott Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich., 
R. C. Winton, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. W. 
Woodbridge, Seattle, Wash.; C. R. Mac- 
pherson, Palatka, Fla.; Lee Robinson, Mt. 
Vernon, Ala.; C. Arthur Bruce, Memphis, 
Tenn.; E. M. McGowin, Chapman, Ala.; 
E. L. Kurth, Keltys, Tex.; C. C. Sheppard, 
Clarks, La.; E. A. Frost, Shreveport, La.; 
J. W. Foreman, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Ar- 
thur Temple, -Texarkana, Tex.; C. W. 
Timpson, New: York; O. R. Miller, Port- 
land, Ore. 


Corydon Wagner, Tacoma, Wash.; J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, Jr., Tacoma, Wash.; Judd 
Greenman, Vernonia, Ore.; C. H. Kreien- 
baum, Shelton, Wash.; Charles Shellstrom, 
Eugene, Ore.; J. F. Coleman, Kinzua, Ore.; 
Walter Neils, Libby, Mont.; Ralph Macart- 
ney, Klamath Falls, Ore.; C. L. Isted, Bend, 
Ore.; Swift Berry, Camino, Calif.; Truman 
Collins, Pondosa, Ore.; Paul V. Eames, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; G. W. Dulany, Jr., 
Clinton, Iowa; James G. McNary, McNary, 
Ariz.; Walter B. Nettleton, Seattle, Wash. ; 
H. M. Seaman, Houston, Tex.; J. W. 
Watzek, Jr, Chicago; F. K. Weyerhaeuser, 
St. Paul, Minn.; G. F. Jewett, Spokane, 
Wash. 


Honorary Directors: John W. Blodgett, 
Grand ; Rapids, Mich.; E. L. Carpenter, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; W. M. Ritter, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; J. D. Tennant, Longview, Wash. ; 
R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis. 
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Cut from large Klamath Basin Ponderosa timber, Kester- 
i son stock is of finest quality and texture. The Kesterson 

plant is the newest and most modern in the Klamath 
Falls area. Milling facilities are unexcelled. Annual 
capacity 50 million feet. 
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OMAK, WASHINGTON 
Manufacturers of ““QQMAK= KWALITY” 


Trim, Mouldings, Casing, Base, Finnish 
Lumber, Furniture Specialties, Etc. 
Member Western Pine Association 


District Sales Representatives 


Mr. R. F. Taylor Mr. H. M. Tripp Mr. Arthur M. Johnson 
No. 24 Welwyn Road P. O. Box No. 8 1448 West 73rd St. 
Great Neck, L. IL, New York Crystal Lake, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 


MEDFORD CORPORATION 


MEDFORD, <i> OREGON 


Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Ponderosa Pine . .. . . Douglas Fir 
Sugar Pine . .. . . White Fir 


Members Western Pine Assn., West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. and West Coast Bureau of Lumber Grades and Inspection. 


























Since steel is a very import- 
ant product in the manu- 
facture of guns, tanks and 
airplanes required to win 
the war, it may be impos- 
sible to get all the U. S. S. 
American Fence you need. 





In the meantime, remember 
American Fence is worth 
waiting for. 


Steel & Wire Company 
Cleveland, Chicago, New York 


Steel 
San Francisco 
T, f I, " f f : f, / ] Tennessee oe. wen @ Railroad Co. 
irmingham 
more mH “Ae any U. S. Steel Export Co., New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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INLAID 
TABLE WOOD 
TOPS 


Increase Your Christmas Sales With These Two Aetna Items! 
® Card Table Tops made in a fe ® Beautiful pictures made by 
variety of rare woods, i } fitting together minute pieces 
tops are *%” thick, 5 of fancy and figured woods 





30” x 30” in size. Available i } obtained from all over the 

4 Designs. —, tn a 

No. |. Diamond Matched Prima Vera } tiful backgrounds. & pesse 

No. 2. Avodire and Butt Walnut gift. Scenes include: 

No. 3. Diamond Matched Walnut and Stag indian Head Stage Coach 
East Indian Rosewood Lion Setter Dog lue Crane 

No. 4. Prima Vera, Brazilian Rose- Tiger Pointer Dog Spanish 
wood and Butt Walnut @ = Sheik Lioness Dancers 


Write Today! For Free Illustrated Folder 


AETNA PLYWOOD AND VENEER 
1731 Elston Ave. CHICAGO,ILLINOIS Phone ARMitage 7100 
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All that the name implies 














Quality lumber from modem mill @ 
and kilns. Manned by an efficient 


your orders INDIVIDUAL attention 
—large enough to serve ALL your 
needs. Member Western Pine As- 
sociation. 
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IXL MAPLE FLOORING 


The World’s Standard since 1888 





WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER CO. 
HERMANSVILLE, MICHIGAN 











A GOOD STARTING 
POINT 


Standing timber bought right 
is a good beginning for any 
lumber operation. Over a long 
term of years many successful 
lumber manufacturers have 
called on us to help them 
establish timber values. And 
today if we can be helpful to 
you, we are at your service. 


H. M. SPAIN & COMPANY 
Timber Estimates & Appraisals 
Commerce Title Building 
Memphis, Tennessee 








TARTER, WEBSTER & JOHNSON, inc. 


Crocker First National Bank Building., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
PONDEROSA PINE-- WHITE FIR 


SAWMILLS 


Dorris, Cal. Nubieber, Cal. White Pines, Cal, 


Lakeview, Ore. 














PLANER AND 
JOINTER KNIVES 


— — — also high speed knives and 
molding cutters for the woodwork- 
ing industry. 


TAYLOR-STILES & CO. 
RIEGELSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Western Agents: 
Hall & Brown 
W. W. Machine Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





ALL STEEL 
Double Swivel 


American Load Binder 


( Goodyear Pattern) 
For binding LUMBER, 
LOGS. Holds load firmly. 
Strongest . . . forged steel 
throughout’ - + « easiest to 
GS o_« most practical 
and effective. Three sizes, 





Write for circular and full 
information. 
“American’’ line of Log- 
ing Tools and Appliances 
s the best on the market. 
Catalog on request. 


AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, Mich. 
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KNIGHT 


Single, Double and Triple Saw 
EDGERS ¢ Saw Mills, Dogs, Set Works 
Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 


117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls. Ohio 





RUSSELL & PUGH — CO. 


SPRINGSTON, IDAHO 


Idaho White Pine Ponderosa Pine ‘ 
Douglas Fir White Fir Cedar 
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TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Consulting Forester Management Plans 
Depletion Reports Valuation Surveys~ 
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American fiunherman 
- ¢ Reports from Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumberman rep- 
resentatives located in these cities. 

Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio: New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.: 

Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Houston, Tex.: Birmingham, 

Ala.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.: Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, 

Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 


That the lumber industry continues to 

serve the war program as a supplier of 
essential material is strikingly illustrated in 
recent orders and comments coming from 
the various Washington agencies charged 
with the task of stimulating production and 
regulating the distribution of mill output to 
the defense projects where the need is great- 
est. That the procurement agency in the 
offices of army engineers is finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to supply lumber sched- 
ules in the volume required, is reflected 
in the moves to increase the labor supply 
at the mills through the Manpower Com- 
mission by freezing the jobs and wage scales 
to stop labor pirating, by draft deferment 
for essential lumber industry employes, and 
by listing the particular species and grades 
of lumber required by the war agencies in 
groups so arranged as to reflect the order 
in which they must be rated as to need and 
availability. 
Perhaps the most difficult problem with 
which the Washington bureaus are grappling 
is the maintenance of ceiling prices for lum- 
ber at a level which will encourage maximum 
production at current labor costs. At the 
moment the lumber section of OPA is con- 
centrating upon a price schedule that will 
apply upon all hardwoods, spruce and hem- 
lock produced in the Northeastern section 
of the country and upon the white pine of 
New York state and Pennsylvania. An 
exhaustive study of those woods has been 
completed by OPA field men, and a tenta- 
tive price list to cover all items will be 
submitted to an industry meeting called by 
OPA in Boston on Dec. 1 and 2. Earlier 
studies had disclosed that the white pine 
operators in New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania were upon a grade and operating cost 
basis that differed so greatly from those 
factors as found at New England opera- 
tions as to preclude the use of a general 
maximum list, hence the promulgation of 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 219 which 
has applied upon New England pine since 
Sept. 19. Practically all items listed for 
consideration at the Boston meeting are in- 
cluded in WPB’s Group 1 listing of critical 
material, the current supply of which is 
inadequate for meeting the requirements of 
current war orders, while the labor cost is 
mounting steadily. To bring stabilized sell- 
ing prices into harmony with stabilized oper- 
ating costs is the problem which OPA offi- 
cials and the operators must solve as a 
prerequisite to maintaining maximum 
production of this essential war material in 
the East. 

A necessity for establishing ceilings on 
hardwood logs now, and on hardwood stump- 
age later, has been seen by the OPA, and 
this need was explained to a representative 
group of Southern hardwood manufacturers 
by Peter Stone at a meeting in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Mr. Stone reasoned that to prevent spiral- 


ing prices it was necessary to start with the 
raw material, and read a proposed list of 
ceiling prices on hardwood logs. The manu- 
facturers charged that these prices were too 
low, lower than those they have been paying 
for two years, and too low to entice loggers 
and farmers to supply the mills with raw 
material. 

Upshot of the meeting was the appoint- 
ment of a committee of prominent lumber- 
men to prepare and submit a schedule of log 
prices more in accord with those they had 
been paying. : 


Demand 


Eastern Market 


That demand at the wholesale centers 
in NEW ENGLAND exceeds the supply by 
a wide margin is agreed to on all sides. 
Offices at BOSTON and SPRINGFIELD re- 
port steadily increasing difficulties in 
making deliveries from mills to the de- 
fense projects, though there has been an 
improvement in the release of shipments 
long delayed at the fir and hemlock mills 
on the West Coast. Mill yard inventories 
of unsold lots in New England and East- 
ern Canadian provinces have offered so 
little comfort to the army procurement 
officers as to force them to start a close 
check of supplies on wholesale distribu- 
tion yards, and warehouses and at the 
larger retail yards. The outlook for de- 
liveries to Eastern war projects was not 
improved when the Canadian Board re- 
leased its Export Permit Order No. 50 
effective November 9 which placed an 
embargo upon exports to the “States.” 

It is noted that Canadian officials 
have estimated the lumber output of Cana- 
dian mills in 1942 at under 4,500,000,000 
feet, which by reason of shortage of 
woods and mill workers is fully one bil- 
lion feet below the offieial estimates made 
earlier in the year. The plan of distribu- 
tion then was to ship one-third overseas, 
reserve one-third for Canadian, and the 
balance for defense projects in the United 
States. Operators anticipate no improve- 
ment in the labor supply through 1943 
and a possible further drop in production 
volume. One obstacle to the free move- 
ment of spruce cargoes by water from 
Canadian ports to New England shore 
points has been almost completely set 
aside. War risk insurance for such voy- 
ages which during the Spring and Sum- 
mer months held at 15% percent for power 
boats and steamers and 30 percent for 
sailers—due to the Axis submarine haz- 
ard—has now been taken over by our 
Government in an effort to encourage such 
shipments, with a uniform rate of % of 
1 percent to reduce the delivery cost by 
fully five dollars per thousand. This 
favorable government insurance has been 
made to apply to all off-shore as well as 
to coastwise voyages. . 

As noted above, a substan- 
tial increase in the volume of old orders 
granted clearance from the West Coast 
fir mills for delivery in New England since 
Nov. 1 has brought relief to a number of 
important defense housing projects. West 
Coast fir prices continue at ceiling with 
No. 1 common dimension at $48@50 de- 
livered at New England points. For 1x8- 
inch boards, dressed, most sales of No. 2 
are at $44@45, with the 3’s at $40@41. 

Searcity of supplies of various kinds of 
lumber hampers the operations of dealers 
in the BUFFALO market. A fair amount 
of home repair and remodeling is being 
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done within the city. Defense plants are 
adding large numbers to their payrolls 
and this tendency is giving a stimulus to 
the carrying out of housing projects out- 
side the city. Retailers feel that with 
winter not far away buildfng operations 
inside the city limits will be limited. 

The Buffalo hardwood yards report a 
steady demand for stocks of various 
woods, largely wanted by manufacturers 
of materials for defense. A good deal of 
substitution is being done where supplies 
of wanted items are not easily procured. 
Shutting off of shipments of stock from 
Canadian mills is adding to the difficulty 
in obtaining lumber. Prices on all woods 
are holding firm. 

Buffalo wholesalers who up to recently 
have been doing a little business in north- 
ern pine from Canada now find that ship- 
ments are being much restricted, individual 
permits being required. Supplies of pine 
from the Eastern section are also growing 
smaller. Demand continues active for low 
grades for box and crating needs. 

There have been no startling changes 
reported from NORFOLK in the North 
Carolina pine or shortleaf pine field dur- 
ing the past two weeks. So far as demand 
is concerned, most of this is originating 
with the government or its contractors 
as has been the case for some months now. 
However, it is reported that the authori- 
ties in Washington, D. C., have cut down 
on building operations, and because of 
that fact not so much lumber is being 
bought. The box manufacturers, working 
on government contracts, are still very 
busy but are unable to complete their con- 
tracts as fast as desired because the lum- 
ber they use, low grade pine, poplar and 
gum, is not available in sufficient quanti- 
ties. The retail yards are buying some 
of the better grades in kiln-dried pine all 
the time, and they are also buying some 
good cypress to be worked in the planing 
mill. 


Southern Market 


Southern pine from BIRMINGHAM is 
definitely “in the army” so far as the 
demand goes. It is going about 90 per- 
cent into war work The yards have to 
take what is left over after the govern- 
ment gets through buying and that is not 
much. Some retail dealers are salvaging 
old buildings in order to get needed lum- 
ber. Railroads would take a lot more 
lumber if they could get it. 

The recent slight price increase granted 
by the government on some lines, espe- 
cially large timbers, doesn’t phase buyers, 
who don’t even ask the price. All they 
want is the lumber and they will even 
take it green. 

At MEMPHIS many of the retail lumber 
dealers have been busy filling orders for 
government projects. Outside of these 
orders—some of which have been for siz- 
able quantities—there has been little 
business. Prices for all softwoods are 
uniformly at ceiling levels. At a contract 
letting here last week purchasing agents 
for the U. S Engineers bought around 
25,000,000 feet of softwoods, some hard- 
wood boards and approximately 80,000 
feet of oak flooring. The softwoods were 
at ceiling levels. There were some slight 
recessions in the prices of oak flooring. 

Hardwoods have been moving in large 
quantities, principally to government proj- 
ects. Sales and shipments have been 
greater than normal production and far 
in excess of present production, which has 
been curtailed by a labor shortage and— 
in some areas—a shortage of logs. 

Oak flooring consumption continues to 
decline and the industry is now producing 
only about one-third of its rated capacity. 
Prices have declined several dollars a 
thousand as a consequence of the lessened 
demand. Many of the flooring plants are 
converting their equipment to the manu- 
facture of equipment needed. 


Southwest Market 


For the first time in history the aggre- 
gate unfilled orders of mills in the KAN- 
SAS CITY area exceed total stocks on 
hand. Virtually all production is for gov- 
ernment needs and retailers have about 
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passed out of the picture as a factor in requirements were met. One difficult 
the current distribution of lumber. One JjMspecification list calling for kiln dried odd 


DEMAND THIS STICKER ee, rs an tt nue Ge ' sizes was not bid upon. Another auction 


is scheduled for SEATTLE. Much domes- 
owns in this district are, for the first time tic demand is believed lying doggo so 
ON THE SASH YOU BUY in years, operating as an “expense” item. difficult is it to trade. Wholesalers, how- 

These yards last year did about 7 mil- ever, are very active seeking lumber. 
lion dollars’ worth of business, and today Taking the picture overall there has been 


their stocks are so badly broken that they little change in the demand situation the 
ean do hardly any lumber business. The past two months. 












NG's sale of other lines allied with the industry, A deveiopment of interest is the de- 

3 SALE such as paint, roofing, insulation, ec., has mand for cedar lumber. Difficulty in get- 

- “Or been large enough to “keep the doors ting fir has resulted in efforts to get 

v/ awe arenes open.” Marketwise, there is no change in’ cedar cut to fir sizes. Timbers 4x4 and 
paste 4 the Kansas City area. Prices are at the 4x6 and 2x4’s, 2x8’s and 2x10’s 


are con- 
ceilings; shipments and production are stantly sought as well as boards and ship- 
running under the levels of a month ago. lap and some other dimension items. 

Narrow siding is still being purchased as 


North Central Market fast as made. 


Sanetastarees and vetaliere athe report Sh ngles continue to be badly oversold. 

‘ There is little chance of getting any 
an unprecedented potential demand for shingles between now and the first of the 
northern pine which because of the im- | : : wep Me ‘ 


tan ete . year. Though the gove > oes 
possibility of obtaining speedy shipment of °, d o's government does not 
1b y require it shingle mills insist upon pri- 
specified items is not apparent on the ority with er@ers ec ther ca lt a iles 
record books, according to MINNEAPOLIS ot y can & supplies 
4 : . they need. 
sources. It is for this reason that ship- 








The government is making strong ef- 

ants ¢ i > average around 1,100,- : : ce 
Your Assurance es a ya price ane atth aeavke forts to increase shingle production. One 
ofa Better Window three times that volume last year at this em = commented bitterly: | o> edu 
time Despite attempts to keep the un- — ay industry still working a six hour 
filled aaa Sle at a tow Geure it has day. Several meetings of shingle manu- 
The ARMSTRONG Com an increased during the past fortnight to ie tes ge me representatives re- 
p y approximately 9,500,000 fee. Orders re- senee SS Seneecn. The erenent 
ceived to date this year call for 97,400,000 Wants an eight hour day and the unions 
DETROIT DALLAS CHICAGO feet as compared with last year’s figure, countered wih a demand for time and a 
up to this time, of 122,000,000 feet. half for the extra two hours and also 

‘ : ala ti sought increased minimums. 

Prices on cedar siding some months ago 
West Coast Market were put on a ceiling consisting of figures 
There would be plenty of demand for quoted by individual manufacturers as of 
lumber, TACOMA, WASH., lumbermen last March. Peter Stone, head of the lum- 
aver, were they in a position to fill orders. ber division of OPA is scheduled to meet 
But, government requirements being what with cedar manufacturers and it is be- 
they are, millmen are finding that it keeps lieved a ceiling on siding and other cedar 


them running right up to schedule to lumber in fir sizes will be determined. 
meet defense demands. So much Douglas Opinion is that shingle prices won’t be 
fir is being utilized by the army that little changed. 

if any is reported available for other con- 


struction. Technically it is understood S. 
to be available if the requisite priorities 


Western - available if the requisite t 
can be obtained, but in actual practice ° 
Lumber Products buyers are finding that the priorities mean Pines 





oP P : very li : 4 here is little if any Sharp curtailment of producti “on- 
mpt, efficient shippers of bi very little and t ; ' ‘urte production con 
mri  eaeah qua ity. rightly. Douglas fir that has not already been tinues, with only 250,000 feet produced 
priced Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, earmarked by the army. The impending last week as compared with about 450,000 


Spruce, Red Cedar Shingles, Idaho menace of swiftly dwindling log supplies feet for the corresponding period in 1941, 


White Pine. Ponderosa Pine, Cali- is ever present and operators are more it is reported from MINNEAPOLIS. The 
fornia Sugar Pine. We strongly 


‘ : and more worried as reserves are being output for this year, however, continues 
subscribe to belief that a SATIS- depleted by production demands. far in excess of that for 1941 up to a 
pt peg me my is greatest asset Government demands continue heavy. corresponding date, the figure for last 

? Thousands of feet of lumber were auc- year being 88,440,000 feet, according to 
j. C. Kennedy Lumber Co. tioned off in a three day PORTLAND Northern Pine Manufacturers association 


letting and nearly all the government figures. Shipments for the year to date 

still fall short of the 100,000,000-feet 

mark, while up to this time in 1941 they 
totaled well over 110,000,000 feet. 

Production of shoftleaf pine, and other 

. woods developed around NORFOLK has 

. not changed for the better. Now and then 

one hears of a mill that is getting more 

Famous logs and getting out more lumber, but 

{ these instances are few and far between. 


The labor situation at sawmills is still 

for its critical. 
The new ceiling prices went into effect 
bad during the early part of this month and 
Easy Working there were not many changes noted. Few 
nana advances were allowed but more regula- 
tions were included which increased the 
Qualities : : burden of detail in connection with billing 

EAS: r shipments. 

The supply of Southern pine in the 
BIRMINGHAM area keeps falling behind 
the demand, and the chief trouble seems 


to be shortage of help. Mills complain 
about losing workers to the army or to 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 





war plants. They would like to be per- 
This North Carolina Pine lumber is in big demand for war building construction mitted to work longer hours as that would 
and for war industrial uses. And this superfine lumber makes good every time. help. Some of the peckerwood mills are 
It's the ideal stock for general all-around dependable construction. Beautiful in also handicapped by run-down trucks and 
color and grain, it works easily, mills to a satiny smoothness and takes paint well. tires, not being able to get replacements 


as and when needed. The weather for- 


tunately has been ideal for production 
ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. An acute labor situation plus shortages 





Fay of materials and transportation facilities 

SPA vm diy a Kiln Dried, G: oe bag Pine. R. R resulted in a smaller movement of lumber 

ra ar Lum , Grade - & ° ints 2» KANSAS CITY ea in the 

i a Se pag = wey Roofers | Material a yr Mey! and Decking. a hae aie San aur also 
raming imber. Dried an ir Dried. a. . c 


has proved to be a deterrent. Owing to 
the sadly depleted condition of stocks in 
ilding i i H H ” s ke fully six 
The Manufacturers named above produce all building items in North Carolina Pine = "°‘"1ers’ Pins it would take fully sis 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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Oak Flooring 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and 
Johnson City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., 
as points of origin: 


3x24" 33X14” %x2” %x1h” 
Clr. qtd. wht..$90.00 $72.00 $70.00 $67.00 
Clr. qtd. red.. 80.00 66.00 68.00 65.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.. 7 
Sel. qtd. red.. 7 
Clr. pln. wht.. 7 
Clr. pin. rea... T4. 
Sel. pln. wht.. 7 
Sel. pin. red... 7 
No.1 com. wht. 6 





No. 1 com. red 66.00 52.00 42.00 41.00 
No. 2 com.... 54.00 42.00 35.00 32.00 
%x2” %x1\%” fs X2” 
Cir, ot6. wht... $80.00 $76.00 Ae 
Cir. ata. Ped....<.. 75.00 72.00 
Bei. Gta. WRC.......% 66.00 64.00 abs 
Sel. atd. red......% 66.00 64.00 aimee 
Clr. Pim. Wht... 67.00 64.00 66.00 
Cir. pin. 64.00 66.00 
Sel. pln. 59.00 61.06 
Sel. pln. : 59.00 61.00 
No. 1 com. wht.... 59.00 56.00 54.00 
No. 1 com. red....... 59.00 56.00 54.00 
i) a 2. er 42.00 37.00 setae 


New York delivered prices may be ob- 
tained by adding to the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: 
For }#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for 
%- and f;-inch, $4.50. 


Chicago delivered prices may be ob- 
tained by adding to the above the follow- 
ing differentials figured on Memphis 
origin: For }%-inch stock, $65 for %-inch, 
$3; for %- and #-inch, 0. 





Maple Flooring 


Northern maple flooring mills report the 
following average prices realized f.o.b. 
wena mill basis, during the week ended 

ov o ° 

First Second 
ee: $85.61 $81.10 


Third 
$66.52 





Western Pines 

Following delivered prices, based on 
past sales, were reported to the Western 
Pine Association by members during the 
period Nov. 9 to 14, inclusive. Both di- 
rect and wholesale sales are included and 
are based on specified items only. Two 
districts are given, one being the State of 
Illinois, outside of the Chicago metropoli- 
tan district and the other the State of 
Pennsylvania. Quotations follow: 


ILLINOIS 
PONDEROSA PINE 


Selects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 pang vedere 


D Select RL...$67.35 me 
Commons, S82 or 4S— No.2 No. 3 
ek. eer ; $49.75 
0 er aera ee 49.75 
No. 4 Com. S2 or 4S— 
OU eee $37.14 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 1x8 6/4RW 
Commerce £90) Tile... oc cee $67.00 Spins 
SUGAR PINE 
“~—. s2s— 
ae $58.50 $46.50 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW 


ein lncekisacertes $82.16 $85.25 $85.25 
2 are 70.50 71.25 71.25 
Shop S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
op Pe ere $62.12 $53.25 
Commons, $2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
REE ocisaveccenweeees esses $47.76 
Sle A ater $54.46 47.76 
No. 4 Common S82 or 4S— 
os SC ie res eee $38.50 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Commons, S82 or 4S— 
Colo- Ster- Stand- 
nial ling ard 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
in 5) Sere mide $58.00 $51.00 
of) ee 63.50 50.00 
4/8. U tility S2 or 4S RW &RL— 
OI i sata enc gtig aR APE Iara avon $42.00 


SUGAR PINE 
Selects S2 or _— 4/4 yd 5/4 RW 6/4 RW 
D Select RL...$79. 
— s2sS— No. i No. 2 No. 3 
8/4 or $62.00 





National Production, Shipments, and Orders 

Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for the two weeks 
ended Nov. 14, and for forty-five weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for 
both 1942 and 1941 are available, and percentage comparisons with statistics of identical 


mills for the corresponding period of 1941: 


Av. No. Per- 
Mills Production Cent 


TWO WEEKS: Rptg. 1942 


Total Softwoods.. 371 465,188,000 99.9 
Total Hardwoods. 99 22,564,000 89.2 





Total Lumber.... 455 487,752,000 99.4 
Total Oak Floor- 
rr 65 8,858,000 40.5 


FORTY-FIVE WEEKS: 


Total Softwoods.. 384 10,792,088,000 96 
532,778 


Total Hardwoods. 102 532, ,000 96 
Total Lumber.... 468 11,324,866,000 96 
Oak Flooring..... 65 311,582,000 65 


Per- Per- 
Shipments cent Orders cent 
of 1941 1942 of 1941 1942 of 1941 


477,723,000 101.2 


458,287,000 104.6 
27,678,000 104.2 


25,925,000 93.5 
484,212,000 103.9 
9,181,000 52. 





505,401,000 101.3 
8,735,000 42.6 


12,042,169,000 102 
641,717,000 103 


12,683,886,000 102 
300,305,000 62 


12,699,260,000 107 
625,196,000 105 


13,324,456,000 107 
295,984,000 61 
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Southern Hardwoods 


Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill 
prices on rough, air dried southern hard- 
woods, from reports of sales made dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 18: 


Plain Red Gum 


No. 1 & Sel.— 
4-4 : 47.00 
Quartered Sap Gum 
pee 
14 ES 60.50 
Se ae 65.50 
Re 70.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
a BE Sa 
5-4 3.50 
6-4 54. 00@ af 50 
8-4 55.50 
Plain “Sap Gum 
FAS— 
4-4 . 56.50 
5-4. 60.50 
6-4 63.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
4-4 42.50 
5-4 47.50 
6-4 50.50 
No. 2 Com.— 
4-4 26.00 
5-4 y+ 
6-4 27.0 
8-4 :30.00@ 30. 30 
Quarterea Black 
um 
FAS— 
oe ee 53.50 
10-4 70.00 
No. 1 & Sel— 

4-4 43.50 
4... 55.00 
Plain Black Gum 

FAS— 
oe ee 50.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
ee 40.50 
Quartered Tupelo 
ir amen 
-4 62.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
8-4 52.50 
Plain Tupelo 
50.50 


oe 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
ee 40.50 
Quartered White 
Oak 
FAS— 


- 


4-4 ....94.50@95.50 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

4-4 cats 55.00 

No. 2 Com.— 

4-4 32.50 
Plain White Oak 

— 

5- 90.00 

6-4 :100. 00@102.50 

12-4 145.00 
No. 1& Sel.— 

4-4 - 41.75 @ 42.50 

5-4 ... |. 47.00 @49.00 

6-4 ....50.00@51.00 

33-4... 4. 83.00 

No. 2 Com.— 

4-4 .31.75 @32.00 

Quartered Red Oak 
FAS— 

4-4 - 65.00 @65.50 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

CE is cins 42.00 

Ash 

FAS— 

Be es 90.50 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

8-4 .... 65.50 





Plain Red Oak 
AS— 


F 
6-4 75.00 
8-4 85.00 
No. 1 & Sel. — 
4-4 . 37.75 @ 38.00 
eee 48.00 
No. 2 Co 
re’ 33. 00@32. 4 
Mixed “m" 
No. 3-B Com.— 
4-4 15.50 
Plain Poplar 
No. 2-A Com.— 
4-4 33.50 
‘Beech 
— 
4-4 ., 43.00 
6-4 49.00 
No. 1 & aie 
4-4 33.00 
6-4 39.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
a ee 26.00 
Elm 
FAS— 
4-4 43.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
4-4 33.50 
No. 2 Com.— 
4-4 ..4. 26.50 
Cottonwood 
FAS— 
-4 46.00 
tad “Sycamore 
43.00 
Ne. 1 & Sel.— 
4-4 33.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
Bee waiee 24.00 
Willow 
FAS— 
a Cee 55.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
a eae 41.00 
Magnolia 
FAS— 
_ ere 69.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
4-4 47.50 
No. 2 Com.— 
4-4 34.50 
‘Pecan 
FAS— 
eee 60.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
6-4 42.50 
No. 2 Com.— 
6-4 32.50 
Hackberry 
FAS— 
ee 43.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
ee 33.50 
No. 2 Com.— 
es 26.50 
Cypress 
FAS— 
ee <c/aie 75.00 
5-4 ....85.00@90.00 
Selects— 
Oe vices 60.00 
eee 65.00 
Shop— 
<8 cece “oe 00 
8-4 5.00 


Mixed a. 
Dunnage 
4-4 .... 9.75@11.00 











100% Kiln - Drie 


Modern 

equipment . . Planing mill. 

Specializing in 
SELECTS and 
No. 2 COMMON 


Pilot Rock Sales Agency 


203 Radio Central Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


manufacturing 


~# PILOT ROCK PINE 


Soft-Textured Ponderosa from the John Day District of Eastern Oregon 


6 Moore cross-circulation kilns of 
modern design. 
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Lasting Maple 


Makes Lasting 
Friends 








For this completely remodeled job, 
Hove’s progressive Minneapolis gro- 
cery wisely chose Northern Hard Maple 
floors—for beauty, comfort, low up- 
keep. Larson and McLaren, Architects. 


An owner’s solid satisfaction, after you 
furnish a Hard Maple floor for him, paves 
the way for you to land the bigger jobs 
that are bound to follow the war. He can’t 
forget the bright, clean beauty of Maple— 
its resistance to hard wear and its low 
maintenance cost—or the good judgment 
that prompted you to suggest it. 


Those flooring qualities—plus its smooth, 
warm comfort underfoot and ease of clean- 


ing—make Northern Hard Maple the ideal 
floor for war projects, defense housing, 
factory rehabilitation, food plants, stores, 
schools, and homes. 

For today’s many repair, maintenance 
and remodeling jobs as well as new con- 


struction, sell MFMA Northern Hard Maple 
—for permanent satisfaction! MFMA trade- 
marked and guaranteed! In strips %” to 
53/32” thick, widths 1%” to 3%”, to suit 
perfectly every flooring requirement. Also 
a wide range of sizes in blocks. Write for 
Grading Rules booklet and photo-descrip- 
tive folder. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1795 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 








FRED C. KNAPP, Portiand, Or. 


BUYS AND SELLS 


WESTERN TIMBER LANDS 














THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 
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Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Following is statement of seven groups of identical mills of unfilled orders and gross 


stock footage on Nov. 14: 





No. of 

Mills Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Rptg. 1942 1941 1942 19 
Total Softwoods® ........ 363 1,518,192,000 938,769,000 1,982,574,000 2,882,569,000 
Total Hardwoods® ....... 101 98,640,000 91,140,000 278,078,000 335,456,000 
Wetes TMNT cc cccevecse 451 1,616,832,000 1,029,909,000 2,260,652,000 3,218,025,000 
COM PUOOTIRS cc cccciccsaes 75 28,629,000 51,319,000 65,841,000 50,147,000 


*Of Northern mills, 13 reported on softwood, 


mills on stocks. 


13 on hardwood unfilled orders; 14 


The total number of mills (464) includes 13 northern plants that 


are in both softwood and hardwood subtotals. 





Western Pine Summary 


The Western Pine Association reports as 
follows on operation of identical Inland Em- 
pire and California mills during the week 
ended Nov. 14 

Report of an Average of 95 Mills: 
Nov. 14,1942 Nov. 15, 1941 


Production ..... 84,572,000 73,629,000 
Shipments ...... 83,679,000 79,530,000 
Orders received.. 86,171,000 69,966,000 


Report of 95 Identical Mills: 
Nov. 14,1942 Nov. 15, 1941 
Unfilled orders.. 427,209,000 292,261,000 
Gross stocks .... 991,500,000 1,285,331,000 
Report of 95 Identical Mills: 
--Total for Year to Date— 
1942 1941 


Production ..... 3,747,093,000 3,593,816,000 
Shipments ...... 4,043,865,000 3,919,238,000 
Orders ..csccees 4,120,531,000 3,904,211,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 

Following is a summary of reports from 
southern pine mills for the week ended 
Nov. 14 


Number of mills, 100; Units, 88 
Three-year average production* 27,748,000 


Actual production ......ccscecs 23,971,000 
IIS 60 o1a'o.s. 5.0 oa Kaetimaenn 26,204,000 
a 24,537,000 


Number of mills, 100 
On Nov. 14, 1942 


a eee ee rr 130,504,000 
Unsold stocks 36,731,000 


*Oct. 31, 1938, to Nov. 194 
+Unit is 316, 000 feet of tig! -year average” 
production. 





MPR Amendments Available 


Copies of Amendment 5 and 4 of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 19 are available 
for interested lumbermen in the eight States 
in the Atlanta Regional Area, at the offices 
of local War Price and Rationing Boards. 

The same boards also have supplies of 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 261, “Con- 
tract Sales of Finished Builders’ Hardware”, 
for interested dealers. 


Ceiling on Redwood 


Dollars and cents maximum prices for 
California redwood were issued this past 
fortnight and became effective Nov. 13. The 
schedule, No. 253, applies to both redwood 
lumber and millwork and is of such wolu- 
minous proportions that it is impossible to 
publish its text in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. A supply of copies of the official text 
has been secured by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN however, and a copy will be sent with- 
out charge to any reader who requests it 
from this office, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

In effect, maximum prices set for Eastern 
deliveries are about the same as those which 
prevailed during the period of Oct. 1 to 15, 
1941, and are approximately $2.50 per M 


less than March, 1942 prices. Western ceil- 
ings on redwood are lower than the Oct. 1 
to 15, 1941 prices and approximate those 
which prevailed in mid-July, 1941 and which 
again prevailed during and subsequent to 
December, 1941. 


Lumber Market Reports 


(Continued from page 52) 
months of capacity operations of South- 
ern mills to fill them again. Many of the 
smaller operators have closed up and 
stored their equipment. The high prices 
for logs and the ceilings on finished lum- 
ber are working a squeeze on profits. One 
mill with headquarters in Kansas City 
disclosed that it has lost 25 percent of 
its ‘workers, which number around 700, 
in the last thirty days. 


West Coast Woods 


A shortage of logs is the most serious 
handicap now confronting TACOMA, 
WASH., sawmills as they struggle to keep 
abreast of the accumulation of govern- 
ment and defense orders now on file. And 
the problem is a really serious one, since 
all factors point to no diminishing in 
future demands of business of this char- 
acter, whereas the curtailment of logs is 
making it well nigh impossible for the 
mills to keep pace with present require- 
ments... Some relief is indicated in the 
announcement from San Francisco that 
the War Manpower Commission is order- 
ing the shifting of loggers from snow- 
bound lumbering to districts where year- 
around logging is possible. Reports from 
the nearby Grays Harbor area indicate 
that logging of state owned spruce for 
airplane manufacture is going ahead 
rapidly, with some 200,000 feet daily being 
brought out. Cruisers report that more 
than 75 percent of the logs are fine spruce, 
while the rest are big fir felled because 
they are at the peak of maturity. 


Other Woods 


With transportation and labor troubles 
piling up, the production outlook for 
northern white cedar is even more uncer- 
tain than it was two weeks ago, MINNE- 
APOLIS sources report. Some cutting 
projects which got under way about three 
weeks ago have been delayed by unsea- 
sonably warm weather in the north woods, 
but even the advent of colder weather 
will not greatly improve the situation 
because of the difficulty of hiring men 
and the lack of trucks to haul poles and 
posts. The practice of piling material 
near the cutting site and requiring the 
buyer to arrange for transportation is be- 
coming more common, and in many cases 
purchasers are contracting for the entire 
output of the producer. This is certain 
to limit retail supplies if and when woods 
work gets well under way. 


Millwork 


Having given up hope of obtaining any 
appreciable volume of civilian business, 
those MISSISSIPPI VALLEY sash and 
door manufacturers who have government 
contracts are operating at or near capac- 
ity, while others must be content to run 
on a limited schedule until called upon 
to supply material for war work. Com- 
pletion of the WPA survey of the mill- 

work industry is awaited with consider- 
able anticipation but manufacturers are 
loath to speculate on its results. 
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Northeastern Manufacturers 


An important “Office of Price Adminis- 
tration” meeting will be held at the Statler 
Hotel, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. 1 and 2. R. E. Broderick, 
secretary of the Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, says it is 
urgently important that all manufacturers of 
hardwoods, spruce, hemlock, and New York 
and Pennsylvania white pine lumber from 
the entire Northeast be present. Manufac- 
turers should be prepared to state their cases, 
with objections, if any, to the proposals that 
will be outlined by the OPA officials toward 
the end of establishing maximum selling 
prices on hardwoods, spruce, hemlock, and 
New York and Pennsylvania white pine lum- 
ber produced in the Northeast. 


New Secretary 

C. Fred Klee has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the North Central Hardwood 
Association, with offices at 540 Postal Sta- 
tion Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Conse- 
quently, he has resigned from E. C. Atkins 
& Co., Indianapolis, effective Nov. 1, after 
having been with that company for almost 
twenty-six years; he was a member of the 
Atkins Pioneers. 

Mr. Klee will continue to take care of the 
work for the Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, which organization he 
has been serving as secretary-treasurer for 
many years. 


Associated Cooperage Annual 

With President Leonard R. Steidel in the 
chair, the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America held their 27th semi-annual con- 
vention in Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 12 and 13, 
with a large membership attendance. The 
meeting was given over largely to discus- 
sions of war problems. The cooperage men 
heard Peter Stone, chief of the lumber sec- 
tion of the Office of Price Administration, 
explain the proposed price ceilings on logs. 

Brig. Gen. W. A. Danielson, U.S. A,, chief 
of the Memphis Army Depot, told the 
cooperage men of the progress of war from 
its inception and how machines had changed 
the entire picture. 

Mr. Stone told the cooperage men the 
reasons for price stablization and declared 
that he was conscious of the difficulty of 
establishing ceilings for anything custom 
made as are staves and cooperage, and that a 
questionnaire was being distributed so that 
the OPA could have the benefit of all the 
information possible. 

Walter W. Kellogg, procurement division 
of the U. S. Navy, explained the functions 
of his office. 


Western Forestry 

The Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association will hold its thirty-third annual 
conference program at the Portland Hotel, 
Portland, Ore., on Dec. 2 and 3. This is a 
forest policy and practice conference of pri- 
vate, State, Federal, and British Columbia 
agencies responsible for timber production, 
forest and land management, and the pro- 
tection of vital facilities. Its theme is West- 
ern Forestry and the War. 

Registration will start at 9:30 a. m. on 
Wednesday, and at 10 o’clock President 


George F. Jewett will give his address, 
followed by Secretary Clyde S. Martin’s 
report and Treasurer Charles S. Cowan’s 
report. Col. J. B. Commy, executive officer, 
headquarters, Northwestern Sector, Western 
Defense Command, will tell what the Army 
expects from the forest protection forces. 
Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will 
address the assembly on “The Lumber In- 
dustry in War,” after which British Colum- 
bia and the war will be discussed by Chief 
Forester D. C. Orchard and George P. Mel- 


rose, assistant chief forester, forest branch, . 


Department of Lands, British Columbia. 

The Wednesday afternoon session will be 
opened at 1:30 o’clock by a welcome and 
introduction by Gov. Charles A. Sprague of 
Oregon. Gov. Arthur B. Langlie of Wash- 
ington will speak on “A Forestry Program 
for Washington,” and a review of 1942 for- 
est defense planning and performance in 
California, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington will be given by the respective 
State foresters. Perry Merrill, State for- 
ester of Vermont and president of the Asso- 
ciation of State Foresters, will discuss “The 
States Must Lead in Forestry.” 

Beginning at 9:30 o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing and continuing throughout the afternoon, 
with a luncheon recess, the committee on 
protection methods and equipment, of which 
C. S. Cowan is chairman, will feature 
speakers who will cover all phases of the 
important topics under its jurisdiction. 


Coming Conventions 


Dec. 1—The Lumber Dealers Association 
of Connecticut, Hotel Taft, New Haven, 
Conn. 51st annual. 

Dec. 2—Northwestern Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, Radisson Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 54th annual. 

Dec. 2-3—Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, Portland Hotel, Port- 
land, Ore. Annual forest policy and 
practice conference. 

Dec. 3—New Hampshire Retail Lumber- 
men’s’ Association, Hotel Carpenter, 
Manchester, N. H. Annual. 

Dec. 5—Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Copley-Plaza Ho- 
tel, Boston, Mass. Annual. 

Dec. 16—Quebec Province Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, Queen’s Hotel, Mont- 
real, P. Q., Canada. Annual. 

Jan. 12-13 or 13-14—Carolina Lumber & 
Building Supply Association, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Jan. 13—New England Wholesale Lumber 
Association, University Club, Boston, 
Mass. Annual. 

Jan. 13-14—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s 
Association, Bellevue - Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 14—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Kugler’s Restau- 
rant, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 19-20—Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Dealers war conference. 

Jan. 19-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Lumbermen’s war con- 
ference. 

Jan. 21-22-23—Pacific Logging Congress, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 22—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 25-26—Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. War conference. 
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Jan, 26-27-28—Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. War conference. 

Jan. 27-28—Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Vic- 
tory merchandising conference. 


Feb. 2-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. War conference. 


Feb. 3-4—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. War conference. 

Feb. 4-5—Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Annual Victory Merchan- 
dising Clinic. 


Feb. 9-10—Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers Association, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. Lumber war conference. 

Feb. 15-16—West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
Frederick Hotel, Huntington, W. Va. 
War conference. 


Feb. 16-17— Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Milwaukee Audito- 
rium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 18-19-20— Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, Inc., Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. Annual. 


Feb. 25—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 25—Virginia Building Material As- 
sociation, John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va. War conference. 


Feb. 25-26—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
Association, Omaha, Neb. War confer- 
ence. 

March 4-5—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork 
& Supply Dealers Association, Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. War conference. 

March 9-10—North Dakota Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Fargo, N. D. An- 
nual. 

March 10-11—Louisiana Building Material 
Dealers Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

April 12-13-14—Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas, San Antonio, Tex. 





Cash In Now On 
Fire Chief Brick 
Soot Destroyer 


Destroys Soot in Furnace, 
Fireplace or Flues 





Saves Fuel -- Prevents Fires 





In brick form. All 
our customer has to 


row a ‘Fire Profitable 
pom Bg “ie = Deal for 
oo wen, SEe, Ee Lumber 
sults sensational. Dealers 
Increases Join the fuel 
Heating Plant | Scive Up <2 
Efficiency =odiene “saan. 


Proved repeat 
Clean flues mean seller. Home 
more_ efficient _heat- owners, stores. 
ing. Prevent chimne offices. schools 
fires. Every brick sol buy in dozen 
with positive guar- lots. Send to- 
antee of satisfaction. 








pestcard ier faim | tome 
ormatiox. 
Pittsburgh Soot Destroyer Co. 
739 Gulf Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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In Active Service 


L. G. Burns, president, Burns Lumber 
Co., Beverly Hills, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed a major in the Army Transpor- 
tation Corps and is stationed at Fort Ma- 
son, San Francisco. 


Russell T. Gheen, long-time manager 
of the C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp.'s Los 
Angeles, Calif., office, has been commis- 
sioned a major in the Army Quartermas- 
ter Corps and left Nov. 16 for duty in 
Chicago. 

Wentworth D. Shepard, son of H. 
Wentworth Shepard of Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co., Boston, has enlisted in the 
Signal Corps of the Army and is now 
completing a course at Harvard, leading 
to a commission in the active service. 

The families of officers and department 
heads in the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co.’s 
offices at Eugene, Ore., are well repre- 
sented with commissions in the armed 
forces of the United States. Robert P. 
Booth, grandson of one of the founders 
of the company, R. A. Booth, vice-presi- 
dent, is a captain in the army. Edgar 
Martin of the sales department has two 
sons that are officers: First Lieut. Edgar 
Martin, now in Australia, is personnel of- 


ficer in the infantry and Second Lieut. 
John Martin is a bombardier instructor in 
the army air corps at Big Springs, Tex. 
Richard Kahn, son-in-law of F. O. Craw- 
ford of the Booth-Kelly office staff is 
Second Lieut. infantry. Latest addition to 
the list is First Lieut. Hobart Wilson, 
son-in-law of Charles G. Briggs, president 
and general manager of the company. 
Lieutenant Wilson was a reserve army 
officer and went to Denver Nov. 6 as First 
Lieut. in the army air corps to which 
he was transferred from the infantry re- 
serve. These of course are in addition to 
the many enlisted men from the em- 
ployees of the company’s logging camps 
and mills. 


Elmer Rolland Worth, Jr., McMinn- 
ville,, Ore., is in army air corps training 
school and is expected to receive his 
“wings” in February. He has been in- 
terested in flying for a long time and held 
a private pilot’s license before enlisting. 
He is the son of Elmer Worth, of the 
Engle & Worth Lumber Co., McMinn- 
ville, Ore., prominent Willamette Valley 
lumber manufacturer. During his college 
vacation last summer the younger Worth 
was driver of a lumber carrier for the 
company. 
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Personal Items 


W. Y. Slocum, Boston, Mass., well 
known specialist of basswood and white 
pine template stock, used by the large 
shipbuilders and navy yards in the east- 
ern area, returned from a trip calling on 
his suppliers in Wisconsin and arranging 
for his 1943 requirements covering a large 
quantity that will be required by the ship- 
building interests. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Hedges, 
Hopedale, Ohio, observed their golden 
wedding anniversary recently. Mr. Hedges 
is connected with Hedges & Hedges. 

West Tatum, prominent lumberman 
and banker of Hattiesburg, Miss., has 
been appointed by Governor Paul John- 
son of Mississippi as State government 
mileage administrator. This post is de- 
signed to reduce motor vehicle mileage 
to save tires, and is a non-salaried post. 
He will have offices in Hattiesburg and 
Jackson. 

John Klass, bark products division, The 
Pacific Lumber Co., Chicago, was a re- 
cent visitor at company headquarters in 
San Francisco and the mill at Scotia. 

Arthur Koehler, wood expert associated 
with the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., observed his thirty-first 
anniversary with the institute there 
Oct. 30. 

The Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., has been advised by Robert P. Pat- 
terson, Under Secretary of War, that the 
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Lumber for the Army, 
Navy and other Govern- 
ment uses—and for reg- 
ular customers furnish- 
ing preferred ratings 


John Day Ponderosa Pine. 








HERE’S QUICK HELP 


in calculating and controlling 
logging costs more accurately 



















COST CONTROL 
LOGGING INDUSTRY 





With this cost control 
manual you can ana- 
lyze the logging chance 
and determine costs of 
all production  proc- 
esses with greater 
time-saving accuracy 
than ever before. Just 
the book for loggers, 
cost estimators, 
managers, and oth- 
ers who plan and 
carry out logging 
operations, 


IN THE 


By Donald M. Matthews, Professor, Forest Management, 
Univ. of Mich. 437 pp., 51%2x8, $4.00. 


This book simplifies logging Complete details — covering 
cost control by dealing with principles, applications, for- 


the interaction of cost factors mulas, procedures, typical il- 
lustrations, ete.—make your 
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Army and Navy Department are award- 
ing the Army-Navy Production Award to 
employees of the local floor division and 
closure plants for “their fine production 
of war equipment.” The presentation cere- 
mony is scheduled to take place Nov. 30. 


Horace A. Bailey of Bailey & Delano 
Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., led a party 
of eight on his annual visit to his camp 
in Maine near Milo. Leaving Boston 
Nov. 5 the party included Roland 
(Skippy) Delano, New York representa- 
tive of Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., and 
Millard Delano and Norman Costello of 
the Marshfield (Mass.) Lumber Co. At 
Milo they were joined by four local men 
and after a week in the woods the kill 
totaled a 13 point buck, a 6 point buck, 
a sparehorn and two does. There was a 
liberal covering of snow, and an unusual 
supply of game animals in the woods. 


Elmer Xanten, former Pacific North- 
west lumberman and now lumber sales 
representative with headquarters in Rock- 
ford, Ill., accompanied by A. H. Quast, 
treasurer of the West Side Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is making an ex- 
tended tour of mills and lumber centers 
of the West, including points in Montana, 
Washington, Oregon, and _ California. 
Needless to say both men are trying to 
speed up shipments and get much needed 
stock in these trying times. 


I. N. Tate, vice-president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn., has been 
appointed deputy director of Region 12 for 
the War Production Board. Mr. Tate’s head- 
quarters office will be in Minneapolis. 


Herbert E. Weil, owner of H. E. Weil 
Lumber Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has been 
named chairman of a drive in Allen 
County, Indiana, to obtain 1,200 typewrit- 
ers for use of the Army and Navy. 


Henry N. Anderson, prominent Aber- 
deen, Wash., lumberman who recently 
was appointed civilian naval lumber pur- 
chasing representative for the Pacific 
Coast area, has been commissioned a lieu- 
tenant commander in the United States 
Navy. With headquarters in Portland, 
Ore., Lieut. Com. Anderson visits branch 
offices in Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles frequently to speed the flow of 
lumber to the navy. His younger brother, 
Don, also is now making his headquarters 
in Portland, where he manages the head 
office of the Twin Harbors Lumber Co. 


Manager L. E. Biggar of the PeEll, 
Wash., Lumber Co., has announced pur- 
chase by his company of seven million 
feet of timber about four miles from Pe 
Ell. The purchase, he said, is sufficient 
to keep the mill in operation for more 
than two years. 


C. H. Kreienbaum and George Drake, 
executives of the Simpson Logging Co., 
Shelton, Wash., recently were hosts to a 
delegation of women interested in forest 
conservation, representing the District 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and affili- 
ated organizations in Mason and eastern 
Grays Harbor counties of southwest 
Washington. They inspected the com- 
pany’s tree farm and logging operations, 
where they were given a first hand view 
of conservation and reforestation projects 
in operation. 
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Reynolds K. Hoover, former night su- 
perintendent of the Weyerhaesuer Timber 
Co.’s Longview, Wash., operations, has 
been named to the staff of F. H. Brund- 
age, western log and lumber administra- 
tor of the War Production Board. 


Forrest Schafer, Raymond, Wash., lum- 
berman, has been elected treasurer of the 
Raymond Kiwanis Club. The retiring 
president of the club is Gordon King, 
manager of the Willapa Harbor Lumber 
Mills. 


Full patents have now been issued for 
the Foshee Lumber Carrier, according to 
information released by W. S. Foshee of 
Montgomery, Ala. Patent number 2,299,- 
971 will be shown on the carriers, manu- 
facture of which will be carried on by the 
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Foshee Lumber Co. after the war, or as 
soon as critical metals are released for 
products of this type. The Foshee car- 
rier was designed by H. H. Houston, su- 
perintendent at the Foshee lumber mill, 
and was developed under practical lumber 
manufacturing conditions. Quite a num- 
ber of carriers were built for southern 
manufacturers prior to the ban on the use 
of certain metals. 


J. Leroy Glaze, sales manager of Hill- 
yer-Deutsch-Edwards, Inc., Oakdale, La., 
was a business visitor in the Austin, 
Texas, area during the current week. 

President Quincy T. Hardtner of Ura- 
nia Lumber Co., Urania, La., got in one 
day of his annual duck-shooting last week 
and returned from the Southern Louisiana 











This progressive mill stacks lumber in unit packages for drying in Moore 
Cross-Circulation Kilns, reducing labor and stacking costs. 


Speed Up Lumber Drying 
For War Effort--Convert To 
Moore Cross-Circulation System 


The aggressive plant shown in above picture has 
found more than one way to increase capacity and 
reduce cost of seasoning lumber. Boards are stacked 
in unit packages to save labor and handling costs, and 
seasoned in Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns to increase 
capacity, reduce drying costs and improve quality. 


Many other aggressive lumber manufacturers are 
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converting old-type kilns to Moore 
System, utilizing present kiln build- 
ings and metal equipment. If you 
need additional kiln capacity to fill 
war orders, write us today. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers ef Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 


MOORE J)RY KILNS 
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DEMAND THIS STICKER 


ON THE SASH YOU BUY 
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Your Assurance 
of a Better Window 








The ARMSTRONG Company 


DETROIT DALLAS CHICAGO 





GILLIES BROS. Ltd. 


BRAESIDE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


tise WHITE PINE cas? 


Genuine STROBUS) 


Air-Seasoned e Water-Cured 


For 100 years, 1842-1942. Capacity 30 million ft. annually 
Members N. W .L. D. Assn. 
DRY STOCK--ROUGH or DRESSED. Prompt Shipment 





SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS FACT 
YARD STOCK = i CLEARS. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 

Reliable Shippers 30 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 











Idaho -- 


WHITE PINE Ponderosa-- 


Also California White 





and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboar 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 
William Schuette Company 
New York 
Office--41 East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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duck blinds with the daily limit. Mr. 
Hardtner reported that the weather so far 
this season has been too warm and there 
are more mosquitos flying down there 
than ducks. 

H. D. Foote, Jr., Foote Lumber Co., 
Alexandria, La., reports that because of 
the shortage of boxes and transportation 
difficulties, his company is not sending 
individual shipments of grapefruit from 
its Texas orchards this year, as Christ- 
mas gifts. The entire crop is being sold 
in carload lots. 

Prof. Emanuel Fritz, associate profes- 
sor of forestry at the University of Cali- 
fornia and consulting forester of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, will be one 
of the speakers at the annual meeting 
of the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce, to be held in Los Angeles, Dec. 
2 and 3. He will talk on a proposed sys- 
tem of State forests to be acquired 
through purchase of cutover lands requir- 
ing rehabilitation. 


Industrial Fellowship 


Hawley Products Co., St. Charles, IIl., 
manufacturer of molded cellulosic and allied 
plastic products, has founded an Industrial 
Fellowship in Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the purpose of conducting an in- 
vestigational program of importance to our 
armed forces. 

Dr. J. C. Williams, an alumnus of Oberlin 
and Iowa State College, a specialist in cellu- 
lose chemistry and plastics technology, has 
been appointed to the incumbency of this 
Fellowship. He will be assisted by Peter 
Shanta, a chemical engineer from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and will have the con- 
stant cooperative aid of experts in the In- 
stitute and in the donor’s organization. 


Succeeds Brother 


J. Newton Daniels, brother of the late 
Frank N. Daniels of Kansas City, Mo., was 
elected by the directors as president of the 
Dascomb - Daniels Lumber Co. and_ the 
Daniels Lumber Co., to succeed his brother. 
The brothers have been in business in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for about thirty-eight or 
thirty-nine years. The Dascomb-Daniels 
Lumber Co. operates eleven retail yards, 
six in Oklahoma and five in Missouri, three 
being in Kansas City. The Daniels Lumber 
Co. operates three yards in Missouri. Both 
companies are owned by the same interests. 
The Daniels family owns 100 percent of the 
Daniels Lumber Co. stock and 96 percent of 
the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co. stock. 





For Sale: One Million feet 4/4 No. 


mon & Better Red Oak, two years dry. 
taken care of. 
First come, 


2 Com- 
Well 


We just acquired this stock. 
first served. 


Cotton HANLO 


ODESSA , NY. 








Dry Kiln space 
up to 
Kilns. 


200,000’ 


available for 
drying hardwoods for war orders. 
per month. 
Cayuta, N. Y. 








custom kiln 
Can dry 
Modern Moore 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 
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Buys National Forest Timber 


The Mt. Emily Lumber Co., La Grande, 
Ore., has purchased the Kuhn and Day 
Ridge timber from the Wallowa National 
Forest, according to Forest Supervisor 
Charles Rector. Three and one-half million 
feet of Ponderosa pine and unestimated 
amounts of Douglas fir and larch are in- 
cluded in the transaction. It is understood 
that logging will start immediately. 


Business Changes 
ARKANSAS. El 
Gilmore Lumber Co. 

Jones Lumber Co. 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles — Fountain- 
Smith succeeded by Ed Fountain Lumber 
Co. 
Oak land—Paul 
Boorman Lumber 


Dorado — Thompson- 
succeeded by Bass- 


W. Larsen plant sold to 
Co. 


Richmond — Tilden-Forrest Lumber Co. 
changed name to Tilden Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. 

GEORGIA. Cairo — Thomas - Robinson 


Lumber Co. 
Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Idaho Falls—East Side Cabinet 
Co. succeeded by Grimmett Building & 
Supply Co. 

IOWA. Calumet — Mehrens Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Quaker Oats Co. 

KANSAS. Great Bend—B & M Lumber 
Co. succeeded by J. C. MeIntyre Lumber 
Co. 

Susank—J. W. Metz Lumber Co. sold 
yard here to Conway-Neylon Lumber Co. 


succeeded by C. W. Thomas 








Topeka—Sage-Leech Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Sage Lumber Co. 
MISSISSIPPI. Biloxi— Covacevich Bros. 


succeeded by Roy Rosalis. 

NEBRASKA. Table Rock—Table Rock 
Lumber Co. bought at auction by E. D. 
Wood, who will run the yard. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—City 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Charles S. Bes- 
ser Co. Many new lines and services have 
been added. 

OHIO. Mt. Victory—Mt. Victory Lumber 
& Supply Co. sold its stock of lumber and 
hardware supplies and will close its doors 
for the duration of the war. Avenue Lum- 


ber & Supply Co., Marion, Ohio, was the 
purchaser, and stock is being moved to 
its yard. 

OREGON. Ashland — Bellview Lumber 


Co. purchased from receiver by Lee Can- 
field, owner of Lumber Wholesalers, with 
headquarters in Pasadena, Calif. 

WISCONSIN. Deerbrook William R. 
Hirt Crate Co. acquired by J. J. Jesdahl, 
who has taken over the sawmill, planing 
mill, and mill equipment. The new owner 
has been in the wholesale lumber business 
in Antigo for more than 15 years. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Orwest 
Lumber Mill, Inc.; $25,000. Directors are 
Arthur Kramer, C. Loy Mason, both of 
Los Angeles, and Elkon Bregman, Garvey, 
Calif. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—wWil- 
mington Pine Co., Inc.; $20,000. Incorpo- 
rators are I. C. Wright of Wilmington; 
Miller M. Brister and Henry Koester, 
both of New York City, and Anne Jurist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Van- 
couver—Narrows Lumber Co., Ltd.; 475 
Howe Street; $25,000. Timber and lumber 
merchants. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Anniston—Model City Lum- 
ber Co. had dry kiln destroyed by fire, 
with loss of $10,000. Will be replaced if 
materials and equipment can be secured. 

Mobile—Stover Manufacturing Co. had 
five units and more than 500,000 feet of 
lumber destroyed by fire. Loss is cov- 
ered by insurance. Planing mill, sawmill 
and other nearby structures saved. 

INDIANA. Hammond — Woodmar Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. yards damaged ap- 
proximately $5,000 by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Cotton Valley—Hayes 
Lumber Co. destroyed by fire. Loss is 
partially covered by insurance. 

NEW YORK. Mt. Vernon—Burton & 
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Fenton Lumber Co. suffered its third fire 
toss in eighteen months, with damage es- 
timated at $12,000. 

TEXAS. Wichita Falls—Foxworth-Gal- 
braith Lumber Co. here had large ware- 
house damaged by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Elkhorn—Elkhorn Lumber 
Co.’s warehouse here destroyed by fire. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Van- 
couver—Overseas Lumber Co. on Gran- 
ville Island had premises destroyed in a 
$200,000 fire. The main building, lumber 
stores, and much equipment were gutted. 


New Mills and Equipment 


INDIANA. Edinburg — David R. Webb 
Co., purchased by Fancy Woods, Inc., of 
New York City, but will be operated 
under the name of David R. Webb Co., 
Inc. The new company will make veneer 
to be used for gliders, airplane and boat 
construction. 


MAINE. Washburn—The remodelled 
sawmill of Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., 
Boston, Mass., to cut 20,000 feet of spruce 
daily, started sawing on Nov. 9. The new 
plant has complete equipment for dressing. 
A permit from Canada brought a crew of 
40 loggers over the border for work in 
the woods, to supply the mill with logs. 

TEXAS. Rusk—Neches Lumber Co. will 
construct a planing mill here, with a 
daily capacity of about 50,000 feet. A 
number of company-owned small mills 
will cut the timber in the woods and it 
will be trucked to the planer. 

WASHINGTON. Chewelah — Peter Cor- 
tinovis will rebuild sawmill recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Mellen—Penokee Veneer 
Co. plant here, which was destroyed by 
fire at a loss of $450,000 on Aug. 5, has 
obtained priorities to permit reconstruc- 
tion of the mill, according to M. J. Mc- 
Iver, president. Plans are now under way 
for a new plant which, it is hoped, will 
get into operation early next year. It 
will have a capacity of 10 million feet per 
month, the capacity of the destroyed 
plant. 


Obituaries 


WILLIAM C. BIRD, 76, retired Tacoma, 
Wash., lumberman, died Nov. 9 at a Ta- 
coma, Wash., hospital. He was for many 
years superintendent of the Page Lum- 
ber G@o., Buckley, Wash. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, a daughter, and two sons. 





BENNET B. BRISTOL, 74, who with his 
brother, Edgar H. Bristol, founded the In- 
dustrial Instrument Co. which later be- 
came The Foxboro Co., died at his summer 
home at Falmouth Heights, Mass., Nov. 
10, following a heart attack last May. 
Throughout the history of The Foxboro 
Co. he served as its treasurer and clerk. 
Survivors include his widow, six children, 
and nineteen grandchildren. 


CHARLES H. CLEMONS, 85, pioneer 
Grays Harbor logging operator, died Nov. 
13 at his home in Montesano, Wash., fol- 
lowing an illness of three years. He be- 
gan logging on Grays Harbor more than 
60 years ago, when that district boasted 
only two sawmills, the old North West 
mill at Hoquiam and one at Cosmopolis. 
He was active in logging until 1919, when 
he sold the Clemons Logging Co. to the 
Weyerhaeuser interests, which continued 
to operate it as the Clemons branch of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. The Clemons 
Tree Farm, near Montesano, established 
last year by the Weyerhaeuser company, 
was dedicated as a tribute to Mr. Clemons. 
Besides his widow, he is survived by a 
son, three daughters, 10 grandchildren, 
and a half brother. 


NELLIE E. CLARKE, 71, wife of Adel- 
man E. Clarke of Waltham, Mass., long 
identified with the wholesale lumber mar- 
ket at Boston, died Nov. 15 at the Clarke 
home in Waltham. 





GEORGE MILTENBERGER COTE, 86, 
retired wholesale lumberman of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died Nov. 19 from qomplications 
that resulted from a broken hip. He is 
survived by a son, two daughters, and a 
brother. 
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FRED E. GOLDING, 63, Los Angeles, 
Calif., secretary-treasurer of the Los An- 
geles Hoo-Hoo Club, died at a Madera, 
Calif., hospital Nov. 9 following an appen- 
dectomy. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons, three brothers, and a sister. 


ARTHUR B. GOVEY, 71, vice president 
of the Simpson Logging Co., died Nov. 10 
in a Shelton, Wash., hospital, after a long 
illness. He had been associated with the 
Simpson Logging Co. for 52 years. Be- 
sides his widow, he is survived by a 
brother. 


CHARLES GREEN, 58, of Laurel, Miss., 
industrialist and one of the South’s ablest 
business men, died Nov. 15 in a hospital 
in New York City, where he had gone 
about eight weeks ago for treatment of 
an incurable throat malady. He was 
president of the Green Lumber Co., Chem- 
ical Products Co., and Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co., all of Laurel; and of numer- 
ous other business enterprises. A na- 
tive of New Orleans, Mr. Green had lived 
in Laurel since 1905 when he became asso- 
ciated with the Eastman-Gardiner com- 
pany, of which concern he eventually be- 
came president. When that company was 
dissolved in 1937, it was through the spirit 














and faith of Mr. Green in the future that 
the Green Lumber Co. was organized. The 
Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Co. and the 
chemical company were also formed and 
headed by him. Of recent months he had 
worked indefatigably to make these vari- 
ous industries produce in the war effort, 
and only relinquished his work when ill- 
ness finally downed him. He served as 
chairman of the lumber division of the 
NRA in 1933 and 1934, and was a former 
president of the American Pitch Pine Ex- 
port Co. and a director of the Southern 
Pine Association. Last May he was named 
on the production division of the war com- 
mittee of the American Manufacturers’ 
Association. He was King of Mystics in 
the famous New Orleans carnival one sea- 
son, and was an ardent sportsman and 
active in many and various organizations. 
He also lent his support and influence to 
many civic undertakings. Besides his 
widow and his mother, he is survived by 
a son, Lt. George Gardiner Green, U. S. 
Army, and a daughter, and two grand- 
children. 


GEORGE H. HALL, JR., vice president 
and plant manager of DeVane-Hall Lum- 
ber Co., Elizabethtown, N. C., died Nov. 16 
in a Fayetteville, N. C., hospital, where he 
had been carried several hours before 
while suffering with a sudden heart at- 
tack. 


HERBERT PHILLIPS JORDAN, 39, 
president of J. P. Jordan Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., for 22 years, died Oct. 27 
at his home there, after being in ill health 
about three years. He joined the lumber 
firm, founded by his father, upon his grad- 
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Douglas Fir... . White Fir 
—— Ponderosa Pine —— 


This lumber from Alamogordo is 
helping to supply the wartime ‘needs 
of America. It's Victory lumber, cut 
from timber that grows high in the 
Sacramento mountains. These mod- 
ern mills have modern kilns, fast pre- 
cision machines, planing mill, lath 
mill and box factory. Dimension, 
Timbers, Ties, Lath, Yard and Shed 
Stock, Siding, Mouldings, 80x Shook, 
Crating. 


Member Western Pine Assn. 
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We Are Now in position to furnish 


"Victory" Grade 
Oak Flooring 


in addition to regular length oak 
flooring, also 4/4 oak dimen- 
sion, either finished or semi- 
finished. Also solicit commer- 
cial kiln drying. 
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W. R. Wrape Stave Co. 


Post Office Box 182 
Little Rock, Arkansas 






































Consulting Forester 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town. Maine 
Estrblished 1910 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block 
Port Arthur. Ontario 
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Self-Loading 2:22" 
Skidders 


are used with 
either team or 
tractor. On 
short hauls, 
snaking, and 
bunching logs, 
they are unex- 
celled. 


LINDSEY 
WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Laurel, - Miss. 
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uation from high school. He is survived 
by his widow, a son, and three sisters. 


MRS. H. J. M. JORGENSEN, SR., 67, 
widow of one of Memphis’s long prominent 
hardwood lumbermen, died in that city 
Nov. 1. She is survived by a daughter and 
a son, H. J. M. Jorgensen, Jr., who is presi- 
dent of the Jorgensen-Bennett Lumber Co. 


HENRY CLAY MAYO, 54, owner of the 
Chesapeake Box & Lumber Co., Ports- 
mouth, Va., died Nov. 6 at his residence 
in Norfolk, of a heart attack. His father 
established the Mayo Box Factory, which 
later became the Chesapeake Box & Lum- 
ber Co. 


ANDERSON JASPER PEAVY, 76, one of 
the best known lumbermen in the South, 
died in Shreveport, La., Nov. 16, after an 
extended illness. He was president of 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Peavy-Moore 
Lumber Co., Peavy-Welsh Lumber Co., and 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. Mr. Peavy was 
born in Covington County, Alabama; his 
father was engaged in the timber business 
in Butler County, Alabama, but the family 
moved to Texas in 
1877. In 1909, Mr. 
Peavy organized the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lum- 
ber Co. at Mansfield 
and established its 
sawmill at Kinder, 
La. Mr. Peavy was 
also associated with 
the Frost lumber in- 
dustries. In 1926 he 
was elected president 
of the Southern Pine 
Association to which 
office he was re-elect- 
ed the following year, 
and in 1935 he was 
elected  director-at- 
large of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Peavy, 
better known to 
practically everyone 
connected with the 
lumber’ business in 
the South as “Jasper” 
Peavy, was a frequent 
speaker at conventions of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
erstwhile Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, and the Southern Pine Association; 
he was nationally recognized as an au- 
thority on all that pertains to lumber. 
Survivors include his widow, two sisters, 
and two brothers, W. F. Peavy of Lufkin, 
and J. E. Peavy of Deweyville, Tex. 


WILEY ALFRED PRATER, 74, an em- 
ployee of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 
for 45 years, died at his home in DeQueen, 
Ark., Oct. 30. He had been ill for more 
than a year. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Prater was manager of the land sales 
department of the Dierks company. Sur- 
vivors include a widow and a daughter. 


ARTHUR LEWIS REES, veteran lum- 
berman and affiliated for the last ten 
years with the Babcock Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died Nov. 14. Mr. Rees was a 
veteran of World War I, worked in saw- 
mills in the South, and in 1920 engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business. He is 
survived by his widow and a son. 





Meadow River Lumber 
Co., Rainelle, W. Va., 
Inset: H. L. Gray, 
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manager, and 
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ALICE LOWELL SKILLINGS, 93, widow 
of the late David N. Skillings of Skillings, 
Whitney’s & Barnes Lumber Co., western 
pine distributors at Boston, Ogdensburg, 
and Detroit, died Nov. 20 at her home in 
Winchester, Mass. 


ALBERT J. SNIDER, 68, of the Snider- 
Flautt Lumber Co., Somerset, Ohio, died 
at his home there of a heart attack. He 
is survived by his widow, four daughters, 
three sons, and four grandchildren. 


FRANK C. WEBB, 62, owner and opera- 
tor of Webb & Webb Lumber Co., Newark, 
Ohio, died at his home there Oct. 7. He 
had been in failing health for several 
months and had been confined to his home 
for the last nine weeks. Mr. Webb is sur- 
vived by his widow and his brother, Al- 
bert R. Webb, who retired from the Webb 
& Webb Lumber Co. in 1935. 


FRANK J. WESCHLER, 
of the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and general manager of Baldwin-Duck- 
worth, a division of Chain Belt Co. at 
Springfield and Worcester, Mass., died sud- 
denly Nov. 10 in Worcester, Mass. 


vice president 





JOHN G. ZEIS, 74, member of the for- 
mer firm of Zeis Bros., planing mill opera- 
tors at Buffalo, N. Y., and later a part- 
ner with Michael and Edward Zeis in the 
firm of M. Zeis & Sons, planing mill and 
box business, died at his home on Nov. 14. 
Surviving are his widow, two daughters, 
and two grandchildren. 


Hardwood Mill Installs Kilns 


Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. 
Va., operates the largest hardwood mill of 
its kind in America, having three 9-foot 
band mills under one roof. Quality hard- 
woods have been shipped from this plant 
since 1910, and sufficient virgin timber is on 
hand for continued operation for an esti- 
mated 20 years. The company has con- 
verted five of its fourteen cross-piling kilns 
to Moore Cross-Circulation System. Dry- 
ing elements in these cross-piling kilns are 
under automatic control, placing the season- 
ing on a scientific basis. At present the out- 
put is being shipped into important defense 
areas, including Chicago, Detroit and New 
England sections. The timber originates 
principally in Greenbrier County, West 
Virginia, and neighboring counties, and is 
fine growth virgin Appalachian hardwoods. 

The company is now producing special oak 
for minesweepers, submarine chasers, and 
escort vessels. It is also arranging to go 
into production shortly on special items for 
plywood airplanes. In addition, Meadow 
River Lumber Co. also manufactures bowl- 
ing alley equipment, wooden shoe heels, com- 
pletely machined furniture dimension, oak, 
beech, birch and maple flooring, and wooden 
specialties. 

Howard L. Gray, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, has directed the policies of 
Meadow River Lumber Co. successfully for 
a long number of years. Byron Shawver 
has charge of the kilns. 
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e ee SUB-HEAD TOPICS 


Receive Baby Tree Gifts 


The radio division of the American Forest 
Products Industries public relations depart- 
ment has sent to each of 215 women radio 
editors, who use forestry information in 
their broadcasts, a loblolly pine or Douglas 
fir seedling, depending on the part of the 
country where the young tree is to be 
planted. 

Each treelet is wrapped in waxed paper 
and packed in a white gift box bearing the 
words: “Plant me, please!” Enclosed is an 
instruction sheet for its care. 

The loblolly pine seedlings were supplied 
by the Chesapeake Corp. nursery at West 
Point, Va., through the co-operation of W. 
L. Gooch, the forester, and the Nisqually 
Nursery, Nisqually Falls, Wash., supplied 
the Douglas firs. 

The AFPI list of women radio editors in- 
cludes one or more in practically every 
State, and each has requested the weekly 
radio release about the forest industries and 
forest products published by the Public Re- 
lations Department. 





New War Housing Division 


Formation of a new war housing division 
to “streamline” the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co.’s production of prefabricated homes for 
war workers, was announced today by com- 
pany executives. The new housing division 
will be under management of Richard C. Carr, 
former Toledo building and construction ex- 
pert. The company has converted part of 
its Ottawa, Ill., plant from the making of 
automobile glass to the manufacture of pre- 
fabricated homes, and will produce several 
hundred four-family dwelling units for a 
second government project. The four-family 
units, Mr. Carr said, are known as “row 
houses” and are designed to save vital metal 
and building materials. 


Seek Instructors for 
Air Service Schools 


The Civil Service Commission is seeking 
Student and Junior Instructors for the Army 
Air Forces Technical Schools and Navy 
Aviation Service Schools. Student instruc- 
tors receive $1,620 a year; Junior instructors, 
$2,000 a year. 

No written test is required. Applicants’ 
qualifications will be judged from their 
record of training or experience. Applicants 
must have reached their twentieth birthday, 
but there is no maximum age limit. It is 
useless for persons subject to any early draft 
call to apply. 

Applications for positions in the Federal 
Government are not sought from persons 
engaged in war work unless a change of 
position would result in utilization of higher 
skills possessed by the applicant. 

Qualified persons are urged to file their 
applications at once with: the Secretary, 
Board of Civil Service Examiners at Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Ill. Applications will be 
accepted until the needs of the service have 
been met. The forms for applying may be 
obtained at any first- or second-class post 
office or from the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Cut Accident Toll 


American Lumber & Treating Co. plants 
have cut accident toll on working days 26 
percent over last year’s figures for the same 
period, according to Paul Wayman, general 
operating superintendent, and at the same 
time have reached new production levels. 
The decrease in lost working time results 
from a country-wide safety campaign, in- 


él 


tensified when demands for chemically- 
treated wood in war construction caused 
speeding up of production schedules. 

The eleven American Lumber & Treating 
Co. plants are located at Gainesville, Fla.; 
Franklin, Va.; Shreveport, La.; Wilming- 
ton, Calif.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Port Newark, 
N. J.; Westboro, Mass.; Weed, Calif.; 
Crossett, Ark.; Wauna, Ore.; and Fordyce, 
Ark, 
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We challenge you to buy better flooring per dollar than Ozark Oak Flooring, pro- 
duced from long-wearing Ozark Mountain Oak. Put us to the test on your next order. 
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Let Ozark Oak Flooring's quality and value help eoge line up re-floor over old floor 


jobs, or to get the flooring business on war wor 


homes. 


Act today! Send for FREE sample of Ozark Oak Flooring — With Prices. 


Ser oak ta | Co. Inc. BISMARCK Mo. 
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Extra Rooms for War Workers 


offer dealers winter sales opportunities. Many open porches can be turned into rooms. 
With a dormer or two, an extra room can be added in the attic. Have a stock of 
Bradley-Miller Frames on hand to meet all repair and improvement needs. Genuine 


White Pine, precisely milled 
and tightly fitted, they keep 
their shape and last the life of 
the building. Also Ponderosa 
Pine Frames, same manufac- 
ture and grade as genuine 
White Pine. Mixed cars of 
frames and box shooks. 


BRADLEY, MILLER & COMPANY, 


, Telephone 7812 
“C. W. Jones, 9906 Indian Lane, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
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Bay City, nk, 


Eastern Representative 





for the generations to come. 





W. T. Smith Lumber Company instituted “selec- 
tive service” in its forests of pine and hardwoods. 
This means the systematic selection of trees for 
cutting in any one area—leaving others for fu- 
ture logging. With lumber playing a vital role 
in the war effort, this sustained yield program 
permits us to do our part in meeting the war 
emergency, and at the same time leave timber 



















There's SELECTIVE SERVICE here, too- 


@ Long before war swept around the world, the 


W.T.SMITH LUMBER CO. 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


I vc cncncndsecvccases 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues ...... 55 cents a line 


Three consecutive issues ....75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues ....90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues....... $2.70 a line 


Twenty-six consecutive issues ..$5.40 a line 


Remittance to accompany the or- 
der. No extra charge for copy of 
paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office on Mon- 
day prior to publication date. 

Five or six words of ordinary 
length make one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

Heading to be in bold face caps. 

One additional line of light face 
caps permitted in first 14 lines of 
copy, and in each 7 lines thereafter. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equivalent to 14 lines. 


Heading 











TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


LOGGING CONTRACTOR WANTED 


To cut, skid and truck to manufacturing plant 
2 million or more feet saw timber per year. 
Address “C-69,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CARPENTERS APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THB MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Ine. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














WILL CUT & MANUFACTURE YOUR TIMBER 


Want location and plenty of timber. I have 
tractor, power, small mill and 4-side planing 
mill, truck, teams. Know the game from forest 
to consumer. Will go anywhere but prefer high 
ground timber. Would be interested in manu- 
facturing your timber to your order. BOX 24, 
Salem, Missouri. 


Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 


RETAIL MANAGER 


22 yrs. exp. all phases retail bldg. material & 

coal; age 46, married, Protestant. Personal 

interview preferred. Desire change Jan. 1. 
Address ‘‘C-49,’" care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED MANAGEMENT 
Substantial yard in town over 5000 pop. 20 
years exp. yard man to manager. Fully quali- 
fied all details. Married. Age 42. 

Address ‘‘C-56,"" care American Lumberman. 





SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Al mechanic; a proven record of production. 
18 years experience as Superintendent, and 12 
years as Millwright. 
Address ‘‘C-55,’" care American Lumberman. 





FIRST CLASS HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Would like to make a change; good manager 
of labor and yard. 

Address “C-62,"" care American Lumberman. 





WOODWORKING FACTORY SUPT. 
Wide exp. special millwork production, detailer, 
biller. A-1 mechanic; know how to handle 
help & get things done. Excellent Ref. 

Address “‘C-64,"" care American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 


Contemplating change, excellent reasons. Sales 
estimating. Will entertain any reasonable offer 
or location. Full information furnished. 
Address ‘‘C-66," care American Lumberman. 





Amemcanfiumberman 


Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 


November 28, 1942 





Wanted—USED MACHINERY 








POSITION AS DEPARTMENT HEAD 


Planing mill foreman, Plant Supt., 35, mar- 
ried, 3 children; employed by large modern 
pine & fir mill in Oregon. Expert moulderman 
& knifegrinder, detail or production. Have 
successfully operated all makes & types match- 
ers including new Stetson-Ross 202 up-side- 
down electric matcher. Have worked all com- 
mercial woods grown in U. S., some foreign. 
Life-time experience in better class mills. Open 
for position as department head in large pine 
or hardwood mill or special millwork plant. 

Address ‘C-79," care American Luimnberman. 





PREFERABLY SALES—SOUTHERN STATES 
Now closing own business account building re- 
strictions. 15 yrs. exp. as office manager, chief 
accountant, sales manager in large lumber 
mills. 10 yrs. retailing & contracting. Age 
50; family; strictly sober. Available now. 
Address ‘“‘C-73,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 


For large sawmill producing largely Spruce & 
Pine; must have experience with sawmill and 
planing mill machinery. Good organizer and 
able to produce maximum production with up- 
to-date equipment. State age, experience, salary 
expected and how soon could report. 

Address ‘‘C-70,’"’ care American Lumberman, 

















SALES MANAGER 


For large sawmill producing 40 to 50 million 
feet annually Spruce and Pine, with modern 
milling facilities. Must be familiar with mar- 
ket conditions, capable of producing results and 
to take complete charge of sales. State age, 
experience, salary expected and how soon could 
report, 
Address “C- 71,” care American Lumberman. 





SALES MANAGER 


Experienced Yellow Pine Sales Manager to 

open and operate Yellow Pine Wholesale De- 

partment for St. Louis Hardwood Company. 
Address “C-77,”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Sales Manager, Sash & Door Factory. State 
salary and experience. 
Address ‘‘C-76," care American Lumberman. 





ASSISTANT MANAGER 


For lumber yard in S. West Mo.; experienced 
enough to take over management in short time. 
Give references in fwst letter, experience, size of 
family and draft status. 

Address ‘‘C-80,” care American Lumberman. 





DRAFT EXEMPT MAN 
To supervise roofing and sidewall applicators. 
Must be able to get along with people. 
Address ‘‘C-82," care American Lumberman. 





MANAGER 


For wholesale lumber department, Chicago. 
Must be experienced, acquainted with sources 
of supply and sales. Give experience, age, na- 
tionality. 

Address ‘‘C-83,” care American Lumberman 








Wanted—USED MACHINERY 


WANTED 


Top rig for No. 01 Frick Mill. 
POTTER LUMBER COMPANY, Allegany, N. Y. 











WANTED TO BUY 


20 to 30 Ton Locomotive Crane, 
10 to 20 Ton Gas Locomotive. 
1,000 GPM Underwriters Fire Pump. 
15,000 to 20,000 Gal. Oil Tank. 
THE DARIEN CORPORATION 
49 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 





WANTED 


One 3000 to 5000 KW Generator, 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 6600 volt, 3600 RPM, AC. INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT CO., 338 Baronne St., New Or- 


leans, La. Ra. 0889. 





BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 


We are in the market for nailing machines, 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Mereen John- 
son or Morgan Matchers, Edge Trimmers, 
Squeezers and Band Resaws, and any other box 
equipment used in box working factories. 
Address “C-78,’"’ care American Lumberman. 





NAILING MACHINES WANTED 
We want Morgan or Doig Nailing Machines at 
once. State make, size, best cash price. CHAS. 
N. BRAUN MACHINERY CoO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Cranes—Locomotive, 25 ton & larger capacity. 
Cranes—Overhead Electric Traveling, 50’ and 
longer spans, GEORGE M. MERIWETHER, 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT, 606 Farley Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Jeffry type B-Hammer Hog with metal catcher 
and flexible coupling, size 36”x24”, with a feed 
opening of 18”x24”, approximate speed 1150 to 
1200 RPM and capacity of from 3 to 3% tons 
per hour, for grinding —, \ cena makxi- 
mum size trimmings 4” squa 
-ROCK ISLAND SASH AND “DOOR WORKS 
Rock Island, Illinois 





WANTED: CIRCULAR RESAW 


To carry up to 30” blade. 
Address “C-81,”’ care American Lumberman, 








Wanted—LUMBER & DIMENSION 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS! 


Industrials with war orders that we have sup- 
plied for 15 years or more are desperately in 
need of soft and hardwood lumber for boxing 
and crating. They are asking us to locate these 
stocks giving us Class 1 and 2 orders. Let’s 
work together in the war effort. You concen- 
trate on the manufacturing and we will dis- 
tribute the stock where most urgently required. 
Can handle output of several medium mills. 
G. W. MYERS CoO., ist Nat’l. Bank Blidg., 
Canton, Ohio. 











WANTED LUMBER 


White Pine: Up to 150,000 ft. dry or shipping 
dry 5/4 x 6, 8 & 10” sound No. 3 Shop or No. 3 
Common, 8 to 16 ft. Can also use to apply for 
same reyuirement No. 2A Basswood, Chestnut 
or Cedar, same thickness, 5 to 10” wide. 
CHARLES F. SHIELS & COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





DEFENSE WORKERS NEED REPAIR LBR. 


85 to 90% of materials we are able to buy goes 
into defense workers’ homes. It can be new 
or used, odds & ends, shorts or anything you 
can sell, in car lots. Our yard is located in a 
defense area. Most of our trade is with these 


workers, 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 
7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, IIl. 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 





WANTED TO BUY 


Pine Roofers, sheathing and framing, green or 
dry, preferably dressed. Also Hardwood Dun- 
nage for large contract. Make your price de- 
livered Norfolk, either by truck or rail, stating 
quantity you can furnish and when make de- 
livery. Can use some hardwood lumber in 
mixed cars with Dunnage. Act quickly. ELCO 
LUMBER CoO., P. O. Box 1034, Norfolk, Va. 





WANTED 


Well established firm in Northern Illinois is in 
market for Wisconsin-Michigan Hemlock, Pine, 
Norway, or other softwoods surfaced or rough. 
Truckloads or carloads. Can arrange to furnish 
grain to truckers for back-hauls. 

Address “C-63,"" care American Lurnberman. 





WANTED 


Oak: 1%; 4/4, 5/4 Nos. 1 & 2. White Pine, 
Gum, Beech or Birch: 7/16; 4/4, 5/4 Nos. 1 & 

N. Maple Clear: 4/4, 5/4 Nos. 1 & 2. MISS 
re CORN, 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., Mu. 2-0326. 





LUMBER & KINDLING WOOD 


Can move any species or grade Shorts or Longs, 
any length lumber; also car lots dry kindling 
wood. A E. DARLING LUMBER CO., Big 
Rapids, Mich. 








Wanted—MISCELLANEOUS 








RAILS WANTED, ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 


Particularly 20 lb., 25 Ib., 30 lb. and 40 Ib. Se- 
cure our price before selling. MIDWEST STEEL 
CORP., Charleston, W. Va 





RAILS WANTED—ANY SIZE 


Regardless of location. Any quantity. 
Consult us before selling. 
HE W YER 


T . 2 
Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis. Mo. 
















